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Che Kaleidoscope. 


TERMINATION OF THE FOURTH VOLUME 
OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
— = £ 

The fourth Volume of the Kaleidoscope terminates 
with the publication of this day, the 29th of June; and, 
in the eoutse of a few days, it is expected the Index and 
Title will be ready for delivery.—In return for the very 
flattering patronage which this work has experienced in 
this town, in the neighbouring counties, as .well as in 
London, Dublin, and elsewhere, it is our intention to de- 
liver the Index and Title gratis. When our present vo- 











lume is bound up, our friends will perceive that they ere in 


possession of between thirty and forty pages more than we 
stipulated for; as the volume ought to consist of 416 pages, 
whereas it will be found to exceed that number by at least 
thirty-four pages. We have, besides, in the present vo- 
lume, introduced an unusual number of wood engravings, 
at a considerable cost ; nor have we spared any expense or 
labour to render the Kaleidoscope worthy of the support of 
an enlightened and reading public. In the last half vo- 
lume we have anticipated the London press, by giving an 
original translation of L'Hermite en Italie, a work of the 
celebrated M. Jouy. Several other original translations, 
from the French and German, have appeared in our vo- 
lume; together with a mass of most valuable correspond. 
ence on the necessity and importance of cutting a navi- 
gable passage through the Isthmus of Darien, illustrated 
by engravings. There are also some other features in the 
Kaleidoscope which we hope we may be permitted to notice 
upon this occasion. Under the head Reviviana we have re- 
published the whole of.a most ingenious and admired work, 
written by Bishop Earle, in 1664, consisting of 276 pages. 
We have also put our readers in possession of a very inge- 
nious treatise on piano-forte playing: and we feel justified 
in asserting, that, independent of all the original composi- 
tions, Poetry, Scientific Records, Anecdotes, Natural His- 
tory, Biography, &c. &c. the original translations and the 
revived works to which wehave alluded are alone worth more 
than the price of the whole volume of the Kalzidoscope. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 

It remains to say something respecting our fifth volume, 
which we shall do as concisely as possible. The plan of 
the preceding volume will be the mode] we shall keep in 
view: but there are some subjects to which we shall devote 
somewhat more attention, amongst which are Music and 
Chess, for which we have provided appropriate types. In 
the latter department we shall lay before our readers some of 
the choicest specimens of check-mates, &c. together with a 
series.of very ingenious problems, from an excellent Ita- 
lian work, in folio, now very scarce, and not at all acces- 
sible to the general student. There is also another depart- 
ment which will greatly enhance the value of our volume. 
We are in possession of several most interesting manu- 
script books of extracts, from the most instructive and en- 
tertaining authors, compiled by a student of a very exten- 
sive and diversified range of reading. These we shall in- 
troduce iv a regular weekly series. Qne other feature 
we shall enumerate, which will, at least, have originality 
to recommend it. A series of wood engravings will be 
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given, intended to exhibit various feats of strength or 
activity. These will be classed under the head ‘* Gym- 
nasia ;”” and are meant, after appearing in the Kaleido- 
scope, to be collected together into a separate volume. 
With respect to reviving works of acknowledged merit, 
which have been suffered to get out of print, we have seve- 
ral now in prospect, amongst which is the Marquis of Wor- 
cester’s memorable Century of Inventions. 

It now only remains respectfully to request all new sub- 
scribers to favour us with their orders as early as possible, 
which will be a means of preventing the necessity of re- 
prints, which are always sold at sixpence each. 

i 
TO PERSONS RESIDING IN THE COUNTRY, 


WHERE THERE ARE NO AGENTS FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE, AND 
WHO ARE DESIROUS OF BECOMING SUBSCRIBERS, 


In consequence of perpetual applications for the Kaleidoscope, 
from places in the country, where we have no agents, we take 
this opportunity of informing those who wish to take the work, 
that they may now be supplied by any b ler who receives par- 
cels from London. Messrs. Sherwood, Jones, and Co. in Pater- 
noster-row, have now a regular stock, and as all the other London 
booksellers are in the habit of supplying each other with the works 
they respectively publish, an order given toany bookseller will ensure 
the forwarding of the work to any part of the kingdom. This, of 
course, is a circuitous mode of supply to some parts of the kingdom, 
but ts not on that account less regular or certain; and the lapse of 
a few days is a circumstance of no consequence with such a work 
as the Kaleldoscope, which does not contain news. It is necessary 
to observe, that the Kaleid: being an unstamped work, cannot 
be sent free through the post-office like a newspaper. 
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NO. III. 


As a single representation among the French sometimes 
continued forty days, and included, from the hero’s in- 
fancy to his death, all the events of his life, several actors 
were necessary for the performance of the same character. 
Thus, a Mary of three years old first represented one of 
the historical characters of the New Testament: her 
place was necessarily supplied by other girls more ad- 
vanced in years, until a full-grown woman was at length 
required to finish the part. On the steps, placed on each 
side of the stage, sat the performers, who were not im- 
mediately engaged in the piece. Every theatre had a 
Paradise; that is, a lofty scaffold, on which the Deity 
frequently appeared in cope and stole, and from which 
his voice was heard in a trio, composed of a bass, a tenor, 
and a treble, to represent the three Persons in the Trinity ! 
In the bottom was Hell, between which and Paradise 
lay the world. Here the actors appeared just as their 
parts required. After one had recited his first portion on 
the left hand of the stage, which was called Egypt, he 
would perhaps be obliged to repeat a second portion in 
Jerusalem, which he could easily do after passing over to 
the right hand. The Magi set out from theit country on 
the farthest extremity of the stage: they came, after a long 
journey, to the house of Herod, situated on the right of 
the same stage, and inquired for the Messiah: they then 
proceeded to Bethlem, on the left hand, where our Saviour 





was quietly sleeping in his manger ! 
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Here we can assure the reader, that the indignation we 
have felt in describing some of the preceding scenes, espe- 
cially that in which the Almighty was represented in cope 
and stole, has been far from counterbalanced by their lu- 
dicrous absurdity. We should have entirely suppressed 
them, had we not resolved to give all the information we 
can on a subject, which, however it may be associated 
with circumstances of disgusting impiety, is still deserving 
some share of our attention. This indignation has been 
greatly increased by the wretched apology which the au- 
thor from whom we have translated much of the present 
article has attempted to make for the wickedness of his 
forefathers. We are well aware that considerable allow- 
ances should be made for the darkness of the age in which 
these scenes were represented ; but after all, we find rea- 
son for the severest censure, and particularly in the clergy, 
whose conduct appears to have been very different from 
that of a great part of the nobility. Nor have we forgot- 
ten, that while these blasphemies were encouraged by the 
Church of Rome, Lord Cobham, in England, and many 
thousands of Hugonots, in France, were put to the most 
cruel death for denying that church's infallidility. We 
could say more on this subject, but it is needless. 

Dark as the age was, some glimmering of the classic 
models of antiquity was diffused among the people. It is 
somewhat singular, that in one of the theatrical pieces 
composed about the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, the 
whole history of Oedipus should be attributed to Judas. 
Iscariot. Like Oedipus, predestined to crime, iie is ex- 
posed on a foreign coast: like Oedipus, in a quarrel, he 
kills his father without knowing him, and afterwards 
marries his mother. When informed of his birth and 
parricide, his remorse makes him become a follower’of 
our Saviour. In one of these singular productions, Christ 
speaks Hebrew, to the utter astonishment of the beholders, 
who exclaim that he is as eminent for learning as for holi- 
ness. Satan declares that it is impossible to tempt him, 
tant il seait d’ Hebreu et Latin. 

Devils were important personages at these representa- 
tions. It was conceived that they could salute one another 
only by curses and reproaches. Threats were added, to 
increase the dignity of the speaker; and devils exceedingly 
accomplished seldom met without fighting. Their quar- 
rels and infernal jests formed the chief diversion of the 
spectators. But the most delightful spectacle was when 
the devils kicked up a row in hell (faiscient tempéte cn 
enfer) which they were sure to do when they wished to 
Tejoice for good, or to console themselves for bad, success. 
Sometimes they were seen to carry off the souls of heathens, 
and such like miscreants. They carried vulgar souls in 
panniers, and those of nobles in a cart. For the reception 
of crowned heads, a little more ceremony was used. Their 
entrance into the infernal regions was frequently greeted 
with songs. Thus Dioscaras was received by a whole cir- 
cle of imps, singing, 

Dioscarus, tu fus roy caroucz, etc, 

The crimes which he had committed, and the punish. 
ment which he was about to suffer, then followed ; but the 
recital was continually interrupted by one of the devils, 
the burden of whose song was, 

Dioscarus, tu fus roy caroucz. 
We have now given a brief, but we hope intelligible ac. 
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count of the mysteries which led the way to the more regu- 
lar dramas of the French stage. The revival of learning 
and the Reformation nade the clergy ashamed at length 
of the encouragement they had so long shown to the blas- 
phemous representations of the people; and the more 
enlightened of the laity were loud in condemning them. 
The church was obliged to threaten with excommunica- 
tion all who should in future venture to perform them : 
and, in 1548, the French parliament decreed, that neither 
the Holy Scriptures nor the Lives of the Saints should 
any longer be made subjects of theatrical performances. 
But an impulse too powerful to be.arrested by either 
church or state had been given to the public mind. The 
Parisian could as easily dispense with his religion as with 
the amusements to which his forefathers had been so long 
accustomed. The drama now began to be devoted exclu- 
sively to profane subjects. In 1552, Jodelle produced the 
first regular tragedy in the language, Clevpatre Captive, 
and not lung afterwards, Eugene, ou la Rencontre, the 
first comedy. Grevin, Garnier, La Rivey, &c. succeeded 
Jodelle in the public estimation, until a theatre was estab- 
lished at Paris, under the authority of Government.— 
Corneille soon after appeared, from whose time the French 
stage is too well known, to require any further observa- 
tious from us. R. W.S. 
Liverpool. 
= ~t ee 


TALES AND SKETCHES, BY CHRISTOPHER KEELIVINE. 
[Conciuded from our last.) 


——>—_ 
MARY OGILVIE. 


Next morning I appeared at breakfast in our family, 
gayer dressed than usual, as was observed preparatory to 
the wedding. Two ladies and my father rallied me very 
unmercifully on my marriage engagements among the 
farmers, and on my thoughtful countenance. They affect- 
ed to lament my losing my country beauty. My father 
said, I could not do less than send a challenge to my rival; 
and pro} that we should put in rehearsal some appro- 
priate piece, like the story of Boaz and Ruth, by way of a 
marriage entertainment. To me this was far from being 
agreeable, sacred as I thought the feelings of love to be, 
and seriously as the present event might influence my 
happiness. Though the marriage guests were not to meet 
for some hours, I was unable to attend to my studies, and 
rambled forth to pass the time, until I found myself near 
the scene of the approaching wedding. - 

After descending the hill, I wandered, without any 1n- 
tention, into the Fittle irregular mass of planting called 
Lillyburn wood, where Mary Ogilvie and I had 60 often 
strayed ; and my mind was absorbed in stating the pros 
and cons, and collecting the comparative probabilities of 
happiness, had I married her, with what I might reason- 
ably anticipate in the prospects which seemed before me. 
I was conning over the advices and lectures which had 
lately been bestowed on me by an experienced friend, and 
had: just concluded with him, that love was a kind of dis- 
ease of the feelings, very prevalent at my time of life, and 
could scarcely be escaped by a mind of some sensibility, 
as mine was, and of course liable to impression from eve 
object which possessed beauty of form, or evinced warmt 
of sentiment—all of which were most seductively united 
in a pretty and romantic young woman. But, as my 
friend had said, life, however short, was much longer 
generally than the space of time wherein youth flourished 
with personal beauty ; that, of the enjoyments of life, 
however defective, love formed but a part—that even it 
depended, as an enjoyment upon many adjuncts and fa- 
vourable ¢i and, at best, like all passfons, it 
tended to its own decay; that, should I gratify love, at 
this. period of my life, by an irrevocable e ement, it 
well in all probability, from the restraints of marriage, 
andthe cares of a family likely to be numerous at our age, 
be at the expense of many other enjoyments, and to the 
interrupting of many duties which my education and cir- 
cumstances seemed to place before me; and, finally, that 
I might at a fitter period, and in circumstances more ge- 
neeilly suitable, become as much attached to a woman 
more fitted to be my companion in the enjoyment of the 

cies and comforts of my rank in life. ura 

At every step in this wise reasoning, I was gaining 
strength to overcome my juvenile ion, when turnin 
round the foot of the green mound I have mentioned, 
was met full in the face by Mary Ogilvie. We gazed 








upon each other, for a moment, as mutually surprised 
a should have. brought us, on this day, to the scene of 
our early love. I held out my hand to her instinctively. 
She gave me hers, in a manner which seemed to express 
the frankness of the old friend mixing with the modesty 
of the bride; and said something of surprise at finding 
me so far from my own home, and idling on this spot. 
But without waiting for my answer, she excused herself 
being in the little wood, by saying that, while the servants 
were making preparation for the expected company, she 
had lett the heats to be out of the way, and wandered 
thus far. : 

I still held her hand; and answered with more passion 
than wisdom, that she needed not to have given me this 
account of hersélf; and that the time was, when she 
would not have wade excuses for meeting me in this wood. 
She leoked at me with surprise at this speech, as well she 
might; and, withdrawing her hand, answered, ‘* Aye, 
and I have seen the day, Mr. George, when” — 

** When what, Mary,” said I, as she paused,—*‘s ak! 
I love to hear you speak, as ye did Jong ago.” —** When, , 
she answered, ‘*I would na ha’e needed to excuse mysel 
to you for meeting wi’ you in ony place; and when, if it 
had been told me that ye would ha’e been awa’ frae Lilly- 
brac for years, and come back without asking for me, or 
seeking to speak to me as ye used to do, if it were nae 
mair,”’ said she mournfully, ‘*than to gar me greet wi’ 
minding me o’ our happiness when we. were bairns,: I 
wadna ha’e believed them; and, if ye like to hear me 
speak as I did langsyne,”. said she, her voice trembling as 
she spoke, **what for did yeno come to Lillybrae, and 
speak to.me, George ?” ; ‘ 

These words were spoken in a tone so affecting, and 
with a look of such appealing expression, that it smote me 
with agonizing conviction of injustice, or rather cruelty to 
her, and tock from me the power of uttering the excuse 
which I had. meditated. hesitated, and stammered. 
‘ Mary Ogilvie,” said I, at length, **I cannot tell you 
all the reasons; -but my heart was not in it, Mary; I de- 
nied myself mu:h--much—in not seeing you; but I heard 
you were going to be married to Craiglands, and I did 
not know but that you had forgotten me, and our early 
love.” I took both her hands, and looked in her eyes: 
‘* And you know, Mary,” continued I, ‘‘ we have other 
things to do in hfe than idle about these bonnie woods, 
pulling primroses and reading love-tales; for the scenes 
of our early days quickly pass away, and the feelings may 
be very different in after years. But my heart was not in 
fault, Mary;—I have not forgotten these days, nor this 
pretty bank, nor your lovely blue eyes, and yellow locks, 
—nor the day that we went to the Craigs of Glenvee,— 
—nor—you are in tears, Mary ;—I did not mean to vex 

“Oh, George,” said she, while the tears fell fast from 
her swimming eyes, ‘*how can you speak so now, and 
not a word until my wedding-day ? But I know you do 
not mean to pain me—I ken your warm heart; but ye il 
be designed for some great leddy, an’ I should never ha’e 
thought o’ the like o’ you.” 

Ael was going to Leary she held her hand up before 
my mouth, and said, ‘* Dinna speak nae mair to me, 
George ; for 1’m but a weak woman, an’ I’m gaun to be 
married to a decent man o’ my ain condition—but I canna 
forget—no, I winna forget—farewell.” She tried to get 


away. ** Will you leave me that way, Mary? It is our ' 


last meeting—the very last in this wood.” I drew her to 
me—she fell into my arms—I kissed her warmly—our 
tears mingled=she broke from me, staggered with agita- 
tion, then glided off round the green mount, leaving me 
like one awakened from a dream.—I threw myself on the 
turf to recover my feelings, and pondered on the short- 
ness of those scenes that live longest in our remembrance, 
and the scantiness of those illumined pages of the book 
of life which are dearer to the fancy than all the rest of 
the dull and blotted volume. : : 

I still lay reclined on the little green hill, musing on 
the thousand circumstances which stand in the way of our 
enjoying the highest draught of delight with which our 
existence is furnished, and the few and distant angel visits 
of pure and glowing passion that occur amid the ‘* waste 
of wearisome hours,” which renders oblivious to the me- 
mory when past so great a portion of life—and was still 
dwelling in imagination on the regretful and beseeching 
expression of Mary Ogilvie’s: eyes, as they had lately 
eiraent on me through her tears; and I still thought I 


elt her warm kiss burning on my lips: for my nerves | p 


had not yet recovered from the searching throb of that 
exquisite iinet, and I felt exhausted with the hurry of 
my spirits, and the high excitement of the last dear inter- 
view. e % 

I was roused from this state, which I have imperfectly 
described, by the noise of the gallopping of horses, the 





firing of muskets, and the other clamours occasioned by 
the riding of the bruise—a body of about twenty horse. 
men, who were at full gallop towards Lillybrae, to bring 
away the bride and the women assembled with her. I 


| started up, and perceived the company arrive at the door 


of the farm-house, headed by Davie Cunningham (the 
strippling to whose lot the stocking fell on the previcus 
night;) who, with a light handsome mare, had won the 
bruise, and consequently a right to divide among the 
company, at the door, the customary libations, and te 
dance first with the bride in the evening. 

The bruise, as it is called, is generally undertaken by a 
few of the wedding: party,—who have the best horses, or 
are most regardless of their: necks, in going home with 
the bride; and sometimes the trial of horsemanship takes 
place both in going and returning. On the present occas 
sion it was attempted only in going for the brides; and, 
while the men plentifully regaled themselves with malt 
liquors, many took up their partners, and set them on 
pas behind them on the backs of their heavy country 

orses; and the bride was placed on her pillion, and pre- 
prepared to leave her father’s house. I could not bear te 

e observed, and walked forward about a mile, a little 
aside from the wedding party’s road. 

I was. resting on an elevated spot, where Mary and I 
had often sate, arm locked in arm, admiring the good) 
prospect beneath us, and counting the small vessels which 
appeared on the distant sea; when the firing of fowling- 
pieces, and the shouts of the gathered villagers, an- 
nounced the returning approach of the cavalcade, in which 
the bride per conspicuous, dressed in plain white, 
and mounted on a handsome black pony, I involuntarily 
went up to see them pass, and was duly saluted by the 
young men; but, when the bride drew near, I by some 
unaccountable impulse pulled off my hat, as if instinc- 
tively acknowledging the supremacy of love over the ad- 
ventitious distinctions of birth, or as acting one of those 
inexplicable or absurd parts which a man. will sometimes 
be found to perform, who is under the paramount influ. 
ence of feeling. My little Mary Ogilvie, now a blooming 
woman, sate gracefully like a qucen among the troop of 
rude, brown-complexioned farmers; and, as she passed, 
cast a single meaning and melancholy glance upon me, 
while I stood uncovered, straining my eyes in a despairing 
stare after her. 

From this ridiculous position I was again roused by a 
ruie clap, or rather stroke, on the shoulder, from the 
heavy hand of the session clerk ; who, having in my boy- 
hood been occasionally my preceptor, made no apology 
for this liberty, but, after laughing at my start, exclaimed; 
‘* Hoot, man, Master George, dinna forget yoursel’, an’ 
stan’ there glowrin’ like a wulcat after the bride: dinna 
ye mind what the minister’s text was last Sabbath, to wit, 
—‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife?’ Tut, 
man, there’s as gude fish i* the sea as e’er cam out o’t; 
an’, gin ye ha’e patience, ye’ll get as bonnie a leddy as 
Mary Ogilvie yet, an’ a heap o’ siller wi’ her, man !— 
Aye, Master George, siller!” 

This officious memento was one of those, by which a 
man is sometimes reminded that the world reasons on 
general principles of expediency, and pays little regard 
to present feelings, and the private sentiments of that 
large proportion of persons, who still love to indulge, un- 
confessed to others, a Jittle pleasing romance, in recollec- 
tion or in hope, mixed up with the plain realities of lite 
My unbidden counsellor accompanied me almost home, 
where J soon after mounted my horse, and proceeded to 
ie fase of Craiglands, to witness the marriage of Mary 

ilvie. 

AWhen I entered the house, I found the marriage cere. 
mony was just about to take place; for the country fel- 
lows were impatient to get te the wedding dinner and the 
mirth, and the women who bustled below, were appre- 
hensive that the pies and the pastries would get out of 
season. The minister was already seated in the apart- 
ment, the ey on sitting in pairs round the room, and 
was cracking his joke with the most forward of those -pre- 
sent, and enjoying that consequence and deference which 
appertains to a country clergyman a his ordinary 
parishioners. I thought the women looked less interest. 
Ing,now than on the night of the booking. There seemed 
over them a stiffness and restraint from dress and circum. 
stance; most of them were bedizened with ribbons, laces, 
and artificial flowers; and their whole dress and manners, 
which, on the former occasions, were suitable, and simply 
leasing, by a temporary offer at gentility, were, in many 
instances, in bad taste, and affected. 

A Scotch vege has been described by able pens. 
Let me be brief. The minister, a reverend old man, sate 
beside old Thomas Ogilvie; and, after a short silence, 
altering his jocular tone, and looking stedfastly in the 
faces of the bridegroom and bride, gave an extempora- 
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neous explanation of the nature and duties of the solemn | worked into an expression of sublimity, as, with his hands 


and irrevocable engagement which the party before him 
were about to undertake; with brief and pithy expression, 
mixed effectively with the dignified and heart-seekin 
language of Scripture. When he ended, he arose; and, 
stretching out both of his arms, asa signal, the whole 
company stood up, and made a circle, with the bride- 
groom and bride in the centre. He uttered a short prayer, 
with the strong penetrating voice, and much in the unac- 
commodating denunciatory language, of the old Cove- 
nanters. 

Mary Ogilvie’s colour went and came; but she never 
once looked towards me. When she and the bridegroom 
were desired to join hands, she trembled evidently ; and, 
when the usual question was asked, addressed to her, ‘‘if 
she was willing to take the man she held by the hand for 
her lawful, husband, until death should separate them,” 
injattempting to answer yes, her tongue seemed parched, 
and her breath short; and, in making a second attempt to 
speak audably, there seemed an earnest striving to articu- 
late, and an expression of agony on her countenance, like 
that of a criminal uttering with choking difficulty some 
word which is to seal his own deom for ever. 

My feelings were wrought to distraction, by the inter- 
Gate I could not but put upon this extreme agitation. 

hen the minister said, ‘*I declare you married per- 
sons,’ she seemed to recover for a moment, and smiled 
strangely § but, on her father’s approaching her to con- 
gratulate her on what was just finished, she threw herself 
into his arms, and, —t into a torrent of tears, sobbed 
as if the heart would have leaped from her bosom. 

The whole company were thrown into consternation-dy 
this strange and unexpected occurrence; and, while the 
bridegroom and all present seemed confused between their 
own feelings and a desire to assist the recovery of the 
amiable bride, their pain and apprehension were much in- 
creased by a melancholy and dismal howl, which was, at 
this moment, set up by some dog at the back of the house 
—one of those expressive noises made by the dumb ani- 
mals, which is considered in many of Scotland as a 
eure forerunner of death, or some heavy calamity. The 
company seemed enchained in amazement, and foreboding 
terror! They looked at each other in silence. Some 
shook their heads, and in ominous looks and whispers pre- 
saged some disastrous event to the newly-married pair. 
In the bridegroom's countenance, disappointment and 
fear, striving with manliness and hope, made him a pic- 
ture of contending feelings ; and, as for myself, my mind 
was excited to a sort of stoical apathy, as if it was moved 
to that pitch, beyond which it refused to be carried. 

After a few minutes more of confusion, the pale and 
lovely bride was-led out of the room, apparently almost 
insensible; and the next sight I had of her was when 
seated at the head of the wedding-dinner table, to which 
we were called after fifteen minutes spent in the confused 
murmurs of moralizing forebodings. I entered among 
the first, and observed her sitting in her appointed seat in 
pensive silence; and, when the company came gradu- 
ally into the room, she rose up with a melancholy smile, 
and unconscious dignity, of which, till now, I had thought 
a farmer’s daughter utterly incapable. When she ob- 
served me, she bowed with a look of pleasure, as if she 
had said, ** Now it is over, and I am happy.” I was 
placed near to her, and opposite to old Thomas Ogilvie, 
congratulating myself on my own present composure, and 
rejoicing to observe the return of hers, when her father was 
requested to pray for a blessing upon the repast. 

his is an observance never omitted in Scotland upon 
occasions of importance, and is a solemn mode of ex- 
pressiig, and interweaving with it those religious senti- 
ments with which every public event in life is sanctified 
and associated. An address to the Deity never fails to 
arouse the habitually religious feelings common in the 
country here; but, on the present occasion, after what 
had taken place, the state of mind of the bride—the fore- 
boding thoughts, mixed with vague imaginations, of sud- 
den death in fearful and calamitous forms ; and the phan- 
toms of superstition, which cast a gloom over all present— 
together with the general reverence with which the old 
man, the vehicle of prayer, was regarded, made his pre- 
sent communication with Heaven be participated in by 
this company with breathless silence, and something like 
enthusiastic solemnity. He stood up, and they all rose 
with him. There was perfect silence for a little. He be- 
san his prayer; and, in a tone low, but intensely earnest, 
besought the immediate presence of ** Him who is, from 
everlasting to everlasting, God!—the author of all exist- 
ence, and the searcher of ali hearts.” By degrees his tone 
became high and sonorous, as he brought before our minds 
the grand or fearful images of an invisible world. His 
gray hairs seemed to move on his bald temples, with 
the pious agitation of his feelings ; and his countenance was 





| clasped together, and his eyes turned upwards, his strong 


words seemed to pierce, as He expressed it, through the very 
joints and marrow, of whatever lies at the bottom of our 
deepest apprehensions of truth, and feelings of our connex- 
ion with Deity. The wnction with which he expressed the 
affecting language of the apostles and prophets, aroused 
all my early associations which had lain dormant in a 
foreign country. My flesh crept at the sepulchral tone 
and fervent awfulness with which he associated time and 
eternity, the connexions formed on this footstool, and 
their dissolution in the grave. But, when I gazed on his 
face, as he prayed that the marriage now solemnized on 
earth- might be ratified in heaven—and that those who 
now had been united in time, might, after a short sepa- 


ration, meet again in weve b when earthly connexions | ™ 
e 


had passed away, no more to be severed from each other, 
and might with saints and angels join the everlasting 
song, in the mansions of the just, when time should be 
no mvure—my mind was carried forward to a separation 
from Mary Ogilvie, so perfect--so hopeless—so eternal— 
even beyond the grave; that my feelings, which had 
lately been suena to the tightest pitch, would control 
no longer; and, in the midst of the high-wrought so- 
lemnity of the prayer, I also burst into tears; and, 
covering my face with my hands, sobbed aloud in exces- 
sive and bursting agitation ! : 

This second incident, occuring in a moment of high 
religious excitement, threw the company again into much 
consternation. I ran hastily out of the room, and my 
feelings were now so thoroughly awakened that I con- 
daued for a long time in such a state of mind as to pre- 
vent me from offering to appear among the company. 
I suffered so much ia endeavouring to smother my pas- 
sion, that I believed myself an enemy to my own happi- 
ness, and was but partially soothed by the thought of 
having made passion give way to reason; for I tried in 
vain to flatter —— as having acted with firmness, in 
giving up to another the woman, whose image was inter- 
woven with my existence, and whom my obstinacy had 
consigned perhaps to as much suffering as myself. 

I sate in a room alone, I know not how long, enjoying 
a kind of soothing pleasure in the opportunity of in- 
dulging desponding and melancholy rehections § — 
my head on my hands on the table, and my eyes covere 
by my handkerchief, when I thought I heard a foot trip 
across the room, and presently I felt a slight tap on my 
shoulder ; and looking up, I beheld Mary Ogilvie herself 
standing before me. ' 

** George,” said she, ‘* why do you sit there by your- 
self, and the company talking of you, and wondering at 
your conduct?” I looked at her, but answered not. 
‘6 My father,”’ she continued, ‘*has persuaded me to go 
to you myself, and request you to mix with the wedding 
folks : do come, George !”” 

I still continued to look in her face in silence. We 
gazed at each other. She took me by the hand, alarmed 
at my stedfast look; and, with the same beseeching ex- 
pression in her countenance, which she had in the little 
wood, continued :— 

** George,” she said, ** come down stairs, an’ counte- 
nance my wedding, an’ dinna affront me; an’ dinna de. 
tain me here with you; for you know it is not right. 
Will you not speak, George ?” 

I only sighed deeply. ‘* We were happy mony a day, 
when we were bairns,” she went on; ** but as for our 
being man and wife, I see, George, it was notto be. Ah! 
collect yourself,”” said she, bending over me, *‘ and resign 
yoursel’ to the will of Providence, an’ dinna allow yoursel’ 
to disturb the peace o’ your ain Mary Ogilvie.” A tear 
trickled down wher cheek. She turned away:her head, as 
chiding herself for giving way to these affectionate, and 
now improper expressions; and, as I looked at her coun- 
tenance beaming with soft sentiments, observed her bo- 
som heaving wit itation, and pressed her warm hand 
in mine; I would have given worlds to have recalled a 
few hours, before she was lost to me for ever. 

_I promised to do as she desired. She left me, and 
rising up, I took a few turns across the room, to collect 
my ——. then descended to join in the festivities of 
the wedding. I considered that, as the die was now cast 
by my own adherence to my purpose, I should not allow 
feelings, which I might hereafter perhaps think ridicu- 
lous, to make me miserable, and incapacitate me from 
the pursuits belonging to my station in society ; but that 
it became me now to pursue steadily the path of fortune 
which I had chosen: and J half agreed to Mary Ogilvie’s 
popular philosoy.ay, that, though we had as children been 
inseparable, it was ordained by Providence that we should 
never be united in after-years. 

When I rejoined the company, the wedding dinner was 
long over ; liquor went plentifully round, good humour 





and laughter had resumed their reign. ‘*The pigmy 
scraper wi’ his fiddle,” was already ge his screeching 
bow, and reminding those who had swallowed sufficient 
of the exciting beverage to incline them to dance, that it 
was suitable and seasonable now to leap te his merry 
ministrations. Soon, agreeable to the clamorous wishes 
of the youngsters, the large room was cleared, the tables 
and drinkers were set into corners, the fiddler and his boy 
mounted on a table, and the lads and lasses instantly rose, 
and began to noisy and agile dancing, in which they 
seemed to find the highest enjoyment. 

The leaping movement of the Scotch reel was, with 
little variation, the grand entertainment of the evening. 
The elder part of the company sate at the bowl, admi- 
= the mirth and agility of the ycung folks; and, as the 

ight wore late, and the liquor began to get into their 
heads, they fell to arguing upon religion, the never-fail- 
ing resource of a Scotch conversazione. 
etween witnessing the dancing, drinking, and occa- 
sional singing, and attending to the orthodox metaphysics 
of the elder men, my mind could not refuse considerable 
amusement from the medley scene; but I saw little of 
the bridegroom and bride the whole evening, until the 
last scene of all, which I have the pain to describe. 

A Scotch wedding is never considered by the guests 
as finished until they witness the bedding of the married 
pair; that is, they generally remain until the young 
couple have retired, and must see them in bed together— 
a custom probably founded on the peculiarity of the 
Scotch law, which makes such a situation of the party, 
legal marriage. To aveid this unpleasant and indelicate 
custom, the bridegroom and bride had taken the oppor- 
tunity of the deep engagement of the dancers and the 
arguers to retire; but the moment this was known, the 
whole party collected, and insisted upon forcing their way 
into the bed-chamber, and merry | the bedding, ac- 
cording to established use and wont. I had thought that 
no further trial of my feelings was reserved for me; but 
in this I was disappointed ; for in the hurly-burly muster 
of all concerned to witness the consummation, I was 
roughly seized with the freedom inspired by the liquor, 
and hurried along with the crowd into the chamber where 
lay the bridegroom in bed with my Mary. I stood out 
of sight. Some of the elder official persons preduced a 
large bottle of brandy and cakes; and as the company 
stood round the room, the whole drank the healths of the 
new-made man and wife, and shocked me by their wishes 
for a numerous offspring, expressed in no very studied 
language. 

oy and lasses were now paired, as on the booking 
night ; and such as were little in view, began to whisper 
and fondle, as on that occasion; until some one’s lass, 
pointing to the dial of a large old-fashioned case-clock, 
that stood in the centre ot the room by a corner of :the 
bed, from the lateness of the hour, pretended great anxie- 
ty to get home, upon which her partner stood up, and 
watching his opportunity moved back the index an hour, 
by way of excuse for prolonging their stay. Whether in 
doing this he had loosened the clock, which seemed but in- 
differently fixed, I know not ; but just asan old man, with 
a glass in his hand, had in a solemn, but, as I thought, 
doubting manner, wished health to the newly-married pair, 
and that they might live a long life of conjugal endearment; 
the clock beginning to strike, and seeming agitated by the 
motion of its own machinery, swayed forward, and falling 
ftat on its face in the open space in the centre of the room, 
like Dagon of the Philistines before the Ark, was dashed 
to pieces on the floor. . The bride and bridegroom started, 
po sate up in bed looking forth in trembling amaze- 
ment; and the only words that were spoken at the mo- 
ment, were by a little arguing man, who, as the clock 
fell, with a strange laugh exclaimed,—‘* There is an end 
of time!” 

This concluding accident of the falling and breaking of 
a favourite clock, which had stood as a piece of furniture 
of the house, and in the same spot, from time immemorial, 
to have taken place on the owners’ wedding night, as a 
conclusion to the other remarkable circumstances, was 
regarded by all present, as crowning all the alarming ap- 
prehensions which they had hitherto entertained, and 
they seemed impressed with feelings which no one dared 
to express to his neighbour. In the midst of fearful looks 
and shaking of heads, the dog was again heard setting up 
a low and doleful howl, which echoed in the silence of 
night, and seemed to paralyse the people with fear, so that 
the men instantly became quite sober, and the women. be- 
gan to cower and cling close to them, anxiously wishing 
to leave the house, lest a worse thing should befal. As« 
tonishment and something like superstition again began to 
render me unconscious of my actions; until, before i was 
aware, I found myself standing alone in the centre of the 
room, staring down upon the broken clock ; when, lifting 
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9 eH ich couldnt be 
aN apie was the last w I obtained, or which 
tay could have borne ‘fom. Mary on this trying 
peers Foie peny is too much for me 
I rushed out_of thé room—moun 

ae at Fal how—rode- home as if I would hak 
bare, neck ; these f T gh hot whether my own mind 
or the Ditds of left behind were in | sini 
state of confusion. ' 

dy igo ssn Sadronte 1 pals aor Sly 
affecting tale, as the present number of the Kaleidoscope 
termihatés our fourth ‘vohime: © The ‘second chapter of 
Mary’ Ogilvie is not quite 0 interesting as the portion 
we have selected. George matties a fine lady, and. is 
not. very happy. The author, however, contrives that 
George’s' wife and: Mary's ‘husband go * the -way-of all 
flesh, *~and thus, every impediment being réthoved, two 
lovers ‘are made happy in the sequel. “Upon the whole, 
we coincide in. opinion, with a very able and impartial 
critic, who. says of the Tales.and Sketches, that they may 
be: classed among: what are called °**the minor Scotch 
Novels;""and'that they‘are; “in ‘some parts, equal to the 
very best of those elever compositions. ‘* The first tale” 
(continues, the same critic) ‘‘is much in the. style of Mr. 
Wilson’s beautiful stories in. ‘ Lights and: Shadows,’ and 
scarcely ‘inferior in any merit which can give value or in- 
terest to a fictitious narrative.” This is no ordinary 
encomium, and it is in our opinion no more than justice to 
a work of which we must now take our leave.—E£dit Kal. 

Che Mrama. 
THE THEATRE, 
— 

«¢ Were the theatre under certain regulations, a man might 
go to it as he goes to church, to learn his duty; and it might 
justly be honoured with the appellation which it has often 
assumed, and: be called the achool of Virtue.”——Vicesimus 
Knox. 


From THe Councit or TEN to “ His Majesty’s 
servants. of the Theatre Royal,” greeting. Ladies, our 
decemvirate “* salute you with a kiss-as warm and hely as 
an Apostle’s.” Gentlemen, we are right glad to see ye: 
To each and all we vouchsafe a hearty welcome, pledging 
ourselves to none, or for commendation or forbearance ; 
only as the one may be merited, and the other exercised 
with mercy,——attempered justice; or, being altogether on 
sufferance, we should, perbaps, say 38 the Kaleidoscope 
may permit. We possess sufficient ** of the milk o” hu- 
man kindness,” however, to abhor the wanton cruelty of 
“* breaking flies upon a wheel;” and rather regard with 
compassion, than resentment the modest unsuccessful 
efforts.of those for whom stern necessity, the result of an 
adverse destiny, may, very possibly, plead ample-atone- 
ment. But this our virtue must not, shall not, with our 
acquiescence, extenuate the vices of higher quarry, nor 
militate against the just chastisement.of more stubbornly 
resolved offenders. Common sense and decency should 
not be for ever outraged with impunity, from a misplaced 
Aenity towards those forced upon our notice by their 
matchless impudence alone; who are without one saving 
characteristic to avert the impending lash, and would fain 
palm themselves upon this ¢redulous world as ‘‘ marvel. 
lous proper meu,” through sheer effrontery. Much less 
oan they expect to escape our reprehensive hostility, whose 
evoirs are oftener male to the jolly god than to the 
gentler and more intellectual dames of heathenish idola- 
try; for such, in sober teuth, there sometimes axe... Let 
them beware, if any such be kere amongst us; for, though 
we hold it not criminal to be- destitute of brains, we con- 
ceive it doubly so to supply such vacuity by an intoxicating 
draught that but serves. to render the lack of them more 
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elected, adopting the public for their constituents; on 
whom, nevertheless, they are wholly dependant. Amena- 
ble, therefore, as they are4o the general voice, it behoves 
these kings in miniature; these master ‘spirits of a little 
world, to demean themselves in accordance with the 
known aire of those by, and for, whom they exist: 
for though, like most “ official great men,” they may not 
be particularly desirgns of. having their measures very 
scrutinizingly scanned, yet arust they, occasionally, sub- 
mit to pi ores of having their “ collective 
wisdom” qui estioned, "if tof absolutely rendering an 
account of th their ste 

We are not, altogether, disposed to be angry with the 
management; nor can we,. sincerely, compliment them 
over-highly on the corps aramatique they have this season 
introduced te us. Probably they could not procure a more 
efficient one: they could not, certainly, have selected one 
of less general, or much greater. individual, ability; as 
the performance of Dfucheth, designedly, we presume, at 
once exhibited to us. With the exception of one or two 
of the greatest names that ever did, or belike ever will, 
distinguish the list, our present company is decidedly 
beneath mediocrity :_the poor remains of its former great- 
ness. We well remember the period when our bills an- 
nounced, coupled with those of Vandenhoff and M-Gib- 
bon, such names as Cooper, Browne, Tayleure, Davies, 
Loveday, Payne; Mrs. Loveday, Mrs. Payne, Miss Grant, 
Mrs. Garrick, Miss Greville, and others. There was, 
indeed, a time when Liverpool proudly challenged pre- 
eminence with even the metropolitan theatres; nor is it 
long since gone by. But ‘‘ things are very much changed,” 
as Tonson says. As, however, there are few things bad, 
whick do not admit of being worse, philosophy dictates 
our patiently bearing ** the ills we have;” to which the 
representation of Cafo hath almost reconciled us, as it 
must have done most who witnessed it. And, after all, 
the managers may not be blamable; nay, we dare say 
they are not. The worthies above enumerated could not 
be detained here against their will, and policy would dic- 
tate the necessity of finding the best possible substitutes 
for them ; ergo, the managers have heen unfortunate, not 
culpable, unless it can be shown that they have despised 
alike their own obvious interest, and the respect due to a 
liberal public. 

To many, and amongst them ourselves, the very name 
of Kemble has magic in it; for, albeit the great founder 
of that name’s distinguished pre-eminence was probably 
the most artificial actor of his time, yet was he likewise 
the most highly-gifted, physically as well as mentally. 
Endowed by nature with a corporeal exterior peculiarly 
commanding, .and possessing a richly-cultured mind, 
Mr. John Kemble ‘‘ fretted his hour upon the stage, the 
master spirit of his. day ;” indebted more, we think, to 
the majestic display of a remarkably fine person than 
even to his acknowledged scholastic attainments. And 
now that he is seen and ‘* heard: no more,” now. that the 
tomb has closed for ever on his. mortal career, he ‘lives 
enshrined in our remembrance as one to whose memory 
is consecrated much of our past pleasure. His fame lies 
not buried with him; but, like that ‘* affection which the 


| grave cannot.sever while the survivor.lives,”. still exists; 


and. can never die, until the British drama shall cease to 
have **a local habitation and a name.” 

Mr. Charles Kemble (now here) possesses, in a very 
eminent degree, much that contributed to the great cele- 
brity of his exalted, predecessor, with the addition of an 
infinitely superior voice; for his. brother’s was much im- 
paired by the lamentable effects of an asthmaticat malady, 
which ultimately hurried him prematurely from ‘the 
stage. It is no wonder, then, that the surviving heir 
to many of John Kemble’s. rare excellencies, even °to 
but a limited extent, should also have acquired very consi-* 
derable histrionic fame; and, ‘ix verity, he well deserves. 
it. His reputation, being of a more varied character 
than his brother’s, may not be equally peerless; but. it 





glaringly apparent. 
All theatrical governors are, in the outset oi least, self- 


will be scarcely less permanent. If not an absolutely 


i great, he is a good, trage 





3 and as the hero of comedy, 
the stage cannot boast hi equal.® Who, for example,.can 
sit unmoved. to:see his, Mimble; Charles, and, though of 
somewhat: more dubious putedesianals for. we recollect 
Dowton’s,—hié: Fulstaff?? Add to these ‘Romeo,’ which 
he played on Wednesday, in “his happiest matiter’; ‘and: 
to-night we anticipate much gratification from his per- 
formance of Fauleonbridges, more especially, 38, we per. 
ceive‘Vandenhoff; who-has ably:supported Mr.’ Kemble 
during ‘the past week, among the dramatis' persona for 
King John. Mrs. Ogilvie, too, 9 lady welt recommended: 
by the London press, this evening inakes her first courtesy 
to a Liverpool audignce:in the, part of Constanee. 

Wei could 'be::well ‘contented ‘to: suffer’: Mr.' Kemble’s 
Hamlet to'pass'oti to oblivion, ‘for, truth to say, we like it 
not. In most charactérs of profound research, Mr. Kem- 
ble’s, efforts are generally unfortunate; not by reason of 
incapacity ;—-for, the.man;is:not now. alive more. capable 
of ‘justly ‘estimating, or “vigorously ‘embodying; ' any;. 
the most difficult of Shiakspeates superhinidn’ creations ; 
but he is so unaccustomed to this. the topmost Fanige of 
the drama, that he.cannot for the life of him, fully execute 
his own. conceptions.:: He made:his selection of diametri- 
cally opposite “pursuits, and must be’ satisfied with the 
high eminence he hath attained ‘as the ‘chosen’ disciple 
of Thalia: it is now too, late to woo Melpomene, or. we 
should the. rather say, to court, her.most lavish favours, 
for “Mr. Kemble:-bas: not /been » wholly «an unsuccessful 
suitor. But it is‘ not enough to denounce’ Mr.’ Kem- 
ble’s Hamlet, simply because it did not absolutely ‘sa- 
tisfy ourselves, for. we have never yet seen the man’s 
that did. Hamlet, is. an,, intellectual, not,.a corporeal 
being, and exists only'4‘in the! mind's eye,” of a much 
higher order order‘than a meré melancholy Dane, though 
a royal one; for Kings are but nien, often very foolish men, 
and Hamlet is something. more than man. Mx John 
Kemble’s performance of the character approached nearer 
to perfectidility,: perhaps, than that of most men, and 
yet his scarcely exceeded'a laboured exhibition of finely 
wrought pantomime. _ Mt. Young's is methodically 
sermonising, abounding with interpolations, and such 
far-fetched veading.as - ‘* it'.is.a-damned ghost that I 


‘have seen’;’”' when «no one questioned - his: having seen a 


‘+whost,” though all doubted,” probably, ‘that’ it was 
‘¢@ damned one. Mr. Charles Kemble’s is fantastical, 
evincing little taste, and less judgment, the very reverse of 
what might be expected, from his known refinement of 
the one, and soundness of the other. We have not space 
for examples, or they might be plentifully given. 

Mr. Andrews merits our congta‘ulations on the “ pal- 
pable hit” he has made in Copp (Charles II.). which we 
should have much pleasure in awarding him at greater 
length (for he.is of our own company, and ‘we like to 
praise our own, happening so seldom as it does that we 
can do it honestly) had we not already trespassed too long, 
as well on the columns.of,the Kaleidoscope, as.on the 
patience of our readers, 
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PLOT OF THE NEW COMEDY: 
CHARLES HI. or the MERRY MONARCH. 


—_— 

The plot turns wholly upon a ‘Wapping adventure, into 
which bh harles is drawn by Rochester at The i instigation of 
the Queen, a supposition, by-the-bye, as unnecessary as it 
was unlikely. The young Page has fallen in love with the 
niece of Copp, the half-tar, half-publiean, at Wapping, and 
introduces himself to her in the disguise of a music master. 
This was dexterous.enough. But_as his passion increased 
his discretion diminished, and hehas thesimplicity to make 
# confidant of his patron—this patron, too, Lord Rochester! 
The latter mentions the Wapping. beauty to.the merry 
Monarch, as the author has called him, with such address, 
that the King runs into the snare, and proposes, for a 
night's adventure, that they should visit thé sign of the 





* Exursron here reminds us that he yet treads the stage,. 
and we admit his claim. 
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rand Admiral.at Wapping, .in the disguise of. sailors.— 
The pariny and between ths rude benevolence and seafar- 
ing humours of the tar, the charms of ‘his niece, the gal- 
lantry atid gaiety of Rochester and’ the King; pierein; 
through their disguise, and the distresses of the cnamour 
Page, there is a scene of considerable. length, but. which 
never ceases to be entertaining, In the.course of this scene 
Rochester hears himself ra Aaa! sailor in no very mea- 
sured terms, for his sup’ abandonment of the Wap- 
ing beatity, who tutns but tobe his niece's’ and Charles 
imself heats ‘hisocharacter: teuchéd with a\ fratikness 
rather amusing. Now comes the gist of the adventure— 
Rochester, determined. to play the. King, trick, steals 
his purse, and decaraps, leaving his*master with ets 
empty to pay the bill. “Phe host demands payment. " His 
guest puts hi¢hand into*one pocket, then ‘another ; then 
searches all probable: and ‘improbable: receptacles of such 
an article—but in vain. ,‘The-host now. is not.only impor- 
tunate, but hints suspicions; and the distressed, no longer 
the merry, Monarch, gives his watch set with jewels as a 
ledge for payment; mifie‘host pene enough charges 
im. with: having’ stolen ity’ and locks him ina prisoner, 
withthe:nieceand:- her inamorato placed over him asarmed 
sentinels,,, Charles,,.dreadfully, alarmed, at.the thought. of 
being discovered and exposed, at Tength wins upon the fair 
sentinel, through the natural compassion of the sex, to let 
him escape, and‘ pursied by'the Hue'and cys hé reaches 
the palace. :‘The:watch is ised as the’ King’s. Copp 
and his nie.e/anrives at the palace to.deliver it to the Mo- 
narch in person—to their astonishment of course, recognize 
their guest, and.allis adjusted in the usual way on such 
occasions. There is, moreover, it should be observed, a 
sentimental Hatson between Rochester and a certain Lady 
Clara, who'appeared to be Lady in: Waiting to the Queen. 
Her principal share in the contrivances is saying Rochester 
from .exile, by having previously obtained his pardon, 
signed by the King, without knowing for whom it was 
designed. This piece is most. probably of French origin. 
It hag the levity of imcident, the'transparency of plot, and 
the complacent sentimentalism which belong to the lighter 
French comedies... The'characters, too, are neither faithful 
nor indigenous... Charles was gay and graceless, but des- 
titute of generosity. Rochester 1s divested of his profli- 
gacy ¢ perhaps to atone for depriving him of his wit. The 
di ie; without: the ‘slightest approach to the brilliant 
conversation of the period and the personages—of the Me- 
moirs of Grammont. for. instance—is. entertaining, one or 
two coarse equivogucs excepted, This piece has hardly 
stamina for a first. performance. Cut down it may prove 
a popular afterpiece. nea 
We subjoiti some verses which are certainly of a much 
superior order of poetry to-any which is usually met with 
in such productions. ’..‘The -first,is Mary’s song at her un- 
cle’s residence ; the second, the duet taught her by her 
lover in the disguise of a music master; and the third, 
‘ber song’ on being brought to the Royal Palace. 
"GONG, 
Oh, not when other eyes may read 
My heart upon my" cheek— 
Oh, not when other ears can hear, 
Dare I of love to speak: f 
But when the stars rise from the sea, 
Oh, then J think of thee, dear love! 
Oh, then I think of thee. 
When o’er the olives of the dell, * 
The silent moonlight falls, 
And upon the rose of the dew 
Hangs scented coronals, 
And buds eloseon the chesnut-tree,— 
Oh, then I think of thee, dear love! 
Oh, then I think of thee. 


DUST. 

Love, one day, essayed to gain 

Entrance inte Beauty’s.bower ; 
Many a toil and many a chain 

Guarded round the precious flower. 
But Love laid aside his bow, 

Veiled his wing, hid his dart, 
Entered more than Beauty's bower, 

Eutered also Beauty’s heart. 
Hence was the sweet lesson learnt— 

Fond bearts never should despair; 
Kept with truth, and led by hope, 

What is there Love may not dare? 


RECITATIVE, 
Thrice beautiful !—alas! that here 
Should ever come a frown or tear; 
But not beneath the gilded dome 
Huth Happiness its only home.. 





: > AIR. 
Not in the pictured halls, 
Not amid marble walls, 
Will young Love dwell; é 
Love’s home’s the heart alone— ; 
That heart, too, all his own, 
Else, Love, farewel. 
The Drama ‘is a translation by Mr. Howard Payne. 
——— 











Wortrp. 


TO A WITHERED FLOWER. 





Gentle flow’ret, why so pale, 
“Withered, lustreless, and dying? 
Mourn’st thou, sweet, thy native vale, 
Where the zephyr soft is sighing? * 
Or an emblem meet art thou, 
Modest flow’ret, drooping, wan, 
Of some perjur’d lever’s vow, 
Whispering of inconstant man! 
Or by gentle maid caress’d, 
Guarded aye with fondest care; 
Folded to her aching breast, 
Bathed with many a tender tear! 
Monitor of haleyon hours, 
Days of rapture, fleet as fair, 
When young Love, in hallowed bowers, . 
Whispered soft in Beauty’s ear: 
Dost thou tell of sunny eyes, 
Dost thou tell of smiling glances, 
Dost thou echo struggling sighs, 
Deepening still as time advances ? 
Dost thou paint the wild adieu, 
Thine to wake that funeral knell ; 
Thine, love’s anguish to renew, 
Frenzied by the last farewel? 
Art thou lover’s parting token, 
Breathing more than words may say; 
Dost thou tell of hearts nigh broken, 
Once how lightsome and how gay ?— 
Ah, then, gentle flow’ret, lying 
Withered, and as lily pale, 
Dearer far than when outvying 
Every flower that woo’d the gale! 
Liver pool. G. 


Hine Arts. 


MASTER HUBARD’S EXHIBITION OF CUTTINGS. 











To. mark the early development, and the progress of 


genius, is an occupation peculiarly gratifying to the liberal, 


mind: and the display of extraordinary talent at an earl 

age, not only affords amusement to those who merely see 

the gratification of curiosity, but has roused the specula- 
tion of men of science and yey | Amidst the juvenile 
prodigies of the present day, we have Miss Clara Fisher 
eminent in the histrionic‘art, Master Aspul as a musician, 
and Master Hubard, whose powers of graphic delineation, 
with materials apparently the most dead ard inexpressive, 
have excited the astonishment of all ‘who have beheld his 
productions. The-ease and rapidity with which he cuts the 
most intricate figures, in paper, with common scissors, 
and without the aid of previous drawing, is the result of a 
talent peculiarly his own, and bespeaks a delicacy and 
quickness of vision, and a steadiness of nerve, which, if 
cultivated tothe attainment of the higher qualifications 
of the painter, would probably erable him to reach a dis- 


ne or expression, which can alone impart spirit to a pro 
file, he walaeen fails i producing likeness w \ es and 
striking, that shey fully ustrate the fact, that fidelity of out- 
line constitutes miore of the merit of a picture than painters 
generally suppose, Master Hubard ‘traces his figures ex- 
actly as they appear, Ifa lady's stray curl intersects the 
line of her forehead, or the fold of a garment breaks the 
outline of the back, he, with the most lous fidelity, 
delineates both; and we verily believe, such is his careless 
composure, that Were a fly to settle on a gentleman’s 
nose whilst he sat for his likeness, it would be as rigidly 
outlined as.any part of the miniature. The young and 
handsome have nothing to complain of in all this; but we 
cannot help thinking it somewhat uncourteous in the 
artist So’ sternly to-exhibit*to those to whom nature 

been less bountiful—every: little imperfection without 
extenuation ; and we think he might, without any. reduc- 
tion of his popularity, take a little paring from noses of un- 
mannerly length, and add it to those which ** in longitude 
are sorely scanty.” Be this as-it ‘may, his productions 
have, since he first visited Liverpool, met with the warm- 
est approbation in the northern metropolis and in Glasgow, 
where he. was honoured with the patronage and support 
of the most distinguished literary and scientific men ;. and 
as he has, with a becoming industry, sae eb valuable 


additions to his collection, and has estab his famein an 
art in which he has no jetitors, ‘we shall supply a brief 
notice of his birth, and co: with drawi pubikeeinens 


tion to several of the most. striking, of his performances. 

Our young artist was born at Whitehureh. in the county 
of Shropshire, of respectable but not opulent parents; and 
he is now about fourteen years of age.’ His talents were 
first discovered at a very. early age, and ina manner which 
reminds us of the da } Of genius in the late highly 
distinguished President of the Royal Academy,.Mr. West. 
The latter, while only in bis seventh year, was, .one.day, 
left to watch the infant child of one of his sisters, while it 
was asleep; and, struck with its beatity and innocence, be 
‘seized-a pen-which was at-hand,-and- with red“arid’ black 
ink attempted to delineate, a portraits’) On. the entrance 
of his mother into the apartment he endeavoured to conceal 
it, but the old lady prevailed upon him to show it; 
and, we at the drawing, found, ‘with infinite delight, 
that he had made “a likeness: of little Sally ;” and ius 
shortage’ he went on till he became eminent as a-painter. 
Little Hubard, when about the same age, had been with 
his parents to the village church, -and was-observed to: be 
remarkably. demure and. attentive.‘ :Shortly, however; 
after his return home, they were surprised to find.-him 
cutting figures, from a sheet.of, paper,—correct likenesses 
of their minister (whom, it seems, he had been taking off ) 
his pulpit, and his precentor... His talent thus forcibly 
developed wus encouraged, and he soon reached that de- 
gree of perfection which continues to render him every day 
an object of increasing curiosity and adniiration.. Master 
Hubard’s gallery abounds with spirited likenesses of many 
distinguished living characters,.most.of them full lengths 
—and all of them acknowledged likenesses. In the deli- 
neation of the eccentric characters in humble life in the 
towns through which-he has passed, he has been ‘particu- 
larly successful; and the grouping of, them, and ‘other 
figures in frames,.is ingenious and appropriate. Some of 
the figures are relieved: by being bronzed, but many of 
them are full of expression. without the aid of the pencil. 
A clump of trees amongst other pieces, cut from gold 
paper, is beautiful; and on examining the minute and 
multitudinous. branches—with their thousand varied in- 
flexions—one is astonished that so tea piececould 
be produced with pair of scissors. Our limits donot per- 
mit us to notice the numerous figures as we should wish— 
most of whieh (forthere are exceptions) whether representing 
animate or inahimate nature, are extremely wellexecited ; 
but we cannot. conclude without directing the attention of 
‘visitors to those. pieces which exhibit a novel applicaticn of 
Master Hubard’s art—to the production of a. species of 
light and shade. This efféct is protwces, by minute lines, 
cut out in the black paper, which forms the profile, or 
shape of the object; and as these lines become white, when 
the. is placed on a white ground,;—they produce a 
relief and_perspective,.of a ly expressive and cu-— 
rious character. In thjs manner Master Hubard has.com- 
pleted three large views;—one of the High-street, Oxford; 
=~one of Westminster Abbey ;—and another of the new 
Catholic Chapel, in Glasgow.-+But we must, for the pre- 
sent, take leave of this young artist. 





tinguished eminence in the art. He appears to prod 

with equal facility and despatch, figures. of men and. 
animals, in every variety of graceful.attitude, trees, land-, 
scapes, fancy pieces, and correct likenesses of the different 
individuals who honour him with a visit. ‘The last is the! 
work of a few moments; and where the figure or features: 
to be represented are not altogether deficient in that promi- 





The sriresive. 
SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LASty, 
171. Because he is stage struck. 





172. Because he is a designing character, 
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The Political Economist. 
THE RICARDO LECTURES—(conTINUED.) 


PAPER CURRENCY. 

Mr. M’Culloch began by giving a short 
and clear repetition of his last lecture on 
money. He had stated the circumstances 
which had led to the use of money as a me- 
dium of exchange, and to the universal adop- 
tion of the precious metals, gold and silver, 
for that purpose. He had also explained the 
Jaws which affected the exchangeable value 
of money, according as it was brought to 
market by free competition, or subject to a 
monopoly. In the former case he had shown 
that the exchangeable value depended, like 
the value of all other commodities, upon the 
cost of production ; in the latter case, when 
the issuing of money was monopolized, its 
exchangeable value depended upon the pro- 
portion of the supply to the demand. 

This latter view of the causes which regu- 
lated the value of the circulating medium had 
not till lately been ascertained. It was, how- 
ever, of the greatest importance, and led to 
results of the highest value. According to 
this doctrine the issues of Bank of England 
notes were beneficial or mischievous, not as 
they were or were not convertible into gold 
or silver, but as they exceeded or equalled 
the proper supply. If the supply of Bank 
notes were exactly adapted to the demand, it 
was no matter whether it was at all conver- 
tible into gold, or whether gold or silver ex- 
isted at all as a standard. When the Bank 
Restriction took place, in 1794, the dividends 
at the Bank and the taxes being payable in 
Banks notes, Bank paper really became the 
circulating medium; and while the Bank made 
no excessive issues there was no depreciation. 
For three years no change took place, to the 
surprise both of the advocates and the oppo- 
nents of the measure. 

It had been contended that there could be 
no excessive issues by bankers who discount- 
ed only en good securities, convertible into 
cash at short dates. As this argument in- 
volved thé question so much agitated from 
1800 to 1819, during which period the de- 
preciation of the paper currency existed, he 
would fully examine its force and bearing. 

Mr. M'Culloch here entered into a very 
elaborate and most perspicuous disquistion, 
to prove that the discounts of bankers de- 
pended not upon the sufficiency and conver- 
tibility of the securities, but upon the rate of 
interest taken at the Bank, and the rate of 
profit in the market. This he followed up 
with a quotation from Mr. Ricardo’s work, 
which stated that when the rate of discount 
was 5 per cent. and the rate of profit in the 
market was 8 or 10 per cent. the Discount- 
office was besieged with applicants: but when 
the rate of profit was reduced below the rate 
of interest, the clerks in the Discount-office 
had nothing todo. From 1808 to 1815, when 
the depreciation was greatest, the rate of profit 





ous, and the issues of paper by all bankers 
were much increased. It was quite evident, 
that when more paper was issued than was 
required by the increased quantity of other 
commodities in the market, the value of such 
paper would be diminished. This might be 
conceived to proceed so far that a ten pound 
note would be the price of a quartern loaf. 
To prevent this evil it was necessary to check 
excessive issues of paper, by making it con- 
vertible into the comparatively invariable 
metals. 

If the issues of paper could be sufficiently 
limited, it would be the best possible medium 
of exchange. But no individuals were ever 
trusted with this power who did not abuse it. 
To act otherwise would be to attend to the 
public interest, and to neglect their own. To 

revent this abuse was the object of resum- 
ing cash payments. But the necessity of re- 
verting to cash payments by no means impli- 
ed the adoption of payment in coin. 


MR. RICARDO’S BULLION PAYMENTS. 

The necessity of issuing a sum of probably 
twenty millions of gold coin in payment of 
Bank of England paper, really occasioned a 
loss of the profits on that amount of capital. 
It was not an answer to this objection that the 
Bank sustained this loss for the profits of the 
Bank, when not made at the expense of the 
rest of the public, were clearly a part of the 
national wealth. By the unprofitable issue 
of from twenty to thirty millions of gold coin 
by the Banks of England and Ireland, there 
wasa lossof profits to thenationof £1,200,000 
or '£1,500,000. To this came to be added 
£15,000, annually expended at the Mint, be- 
sides the wear and tear of the coin actually in 
circulation. ‘To remedy these disadvantages, 
and withdraw the precious metals entirely 
from circulation, Mr. Ricardo had devised 
a plan as simple and practicable as it was 
effectual and convenient. It was to oblige 
the Bank to buy gold bullion of assayed 
weight and fineness at €3 17s Gd. and to give 
it in exchange for their notes at £3 17s 10d. 
per ounce. To prevent unnecessary and 
vexatious trouble by retail dealers, who were 
the most apt to create a run upon the Bank, 
he had proposed to make the least bars of bul- 
lion weigh 20 ounces. 
Mr. M’Culloch here gave a history of the 
well known course by which cash payments 
were resumed, and Mr. Ricardo’s plan in part 
adopted. He regretted that it was departed 
from by the Bank withdrawing all their £1 
and £2. notes, and substituting gold coin. 
There was great advantages in Mr. Ricardo’s 
plan, as preventing a panic from causing a 
run, as a panic was generally confined to the 
retail dealers and poorer classes, and they 
could not go to the Bank for such large sums, 
without taking time to effect concerted ar- 
rangements. 
The facility and frequency of forgeries were 
probably the reasons for recurring to a me- 





was very high, and consequently the applica- 
tions for money upon discount were numer- 


tallic currency. But forgeries were to be 





in the texture and engraving of Bank-notes, 
This was proved by the almost total dis. 
appearance of forgeries in Ireland since 1814, 
when Mr. Oldham’s improved notes were 
adopted. The same inference was afforded 
by the United States. By improving the 
manufacture of Bank of England notes to as 
great an extent as was possible, he contend. 
ed that forgeries could be prevented, as effec- 
tually as the counterfeiting of gold and silver 
coin. 

The practical application of his observa. 
tions on money, all whe were conversant with 
the subject knew sufficiently well how to 
make; and he would not, therefore, dwell 
longer on the subject. He would next pro- 
ceed to treat of commerce, or the territorial 
division of labour. The advantages of the 
home trade were too obvious to require illus. 
tration. In the next lecture he would, there- 
fore, proceed at once to the subject of foreign 
commerce. 
stsiiinsdinseiigitinttameiientieiine ain’ 








The Bouquet. 


“ Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MoNnrTAI@NE. 





REVIVIANA. 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSA YES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 


(concLUBED FROM OUR Last.) 


——_— 

78. A Suspitious, orn IEALOUS MAN is 
one that watches himself a mischief, and 
keeps a lear eye still, for fear it should es- 
cape him, A man that sees a great deal 
more in every thing then is to be seen, and 
yet he thinks he sees nothing: His own eye 
stands in his light. He is a fellow commonly 
guilty of some weaknesses, which he might 
conceale if he were carelesse : Now his over- 
diligence to hide them, makes men pry the 
more. Howsoever he imagines you have 
found him, and it shall goe hard but you must 
abuse him whether you will or no. Nota 
word can be spoke, but nips him somewhere: 
not a jest thrown out, but he will make it hit 
him. You shall have him goe fretting out of 
company, with some twenty quarrels to every 
man, stung and galld, and no man knows less 
the occasion then they that have given it. To 
laugh before him is a dangerous matter, for 
it cannot be at any thing but at him, and 
to whisper in his company plain conspiracy. 
He bids you speak out, and he will answer 
you, when you thought notof him. He ex- 
postulates with you in passion, why you 
should abuse him, and explains to your igno- 
rance wherein, and gives you very good rea- 
son, at last, to laugh at him hereafter. He 
is one atill accusing others when they are not 
guilty, and defending himself when he is not 
accused : and no man is undone more with 
Apologies, wherein he is so elaborately ex- 
cessive, that none will believe him, and he is 
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iven satisfaction: Such men can never have 
friends, because they cannot trust so farre : 
and this humour hath this infection with it, 
it makes all men to them suspitious: In con- 
clusion, they are men alwayes in offence 
and vexation with themselves and their neigh- 
bours, wronging others in thinking they 
would wrong them, and themselves most of 
all, in thinking they deserve it. 


JS¥iscellanies. 


LORD BYRON. 
—— 

The following speech, addressed by a Greek General to 
his soldiers, on the occasion of Lord Byron’s death, has 
been sent here from Missolonghi:— 

** Brave Helenists—A painful duty calls me before you 
to-day. I come, to strew with flowers, the tomb of a man 
who has sacrificed his fortune and his life in our sacred 
cause. His great soul, thirsting after glory, was withheld 
by no obstacles. Notwithstanding that nature brought 
him forth on the humid banks of the Thames, he tra- 
versed the seas to come and brave, in our climates, the 
scorching fires of the sun. Gifted with a soul full of ge- 
nerosity and ardent love for liberty, he hesitated not a 
moment after he heard that the descendants of Leonidas 
and Themistocles, shaking off the chains which had 
weighed them down during three centuries, had made a 
noble effort to reconquer liberty, and wrest their unfortu- 
nate country from the ferocious Mussulmans. Like an- 
other Tyrtasus, he conceived the bold project of leading us 
to victory by the sound of his melodious lyre; but, alas! 
death has snatched him from us at the moment when he 
was about to add to his poetical crown the flower of ho- 
nour which is gathered on the field of battle. Weep, 
brave Helenists, over the ashes of this great man, whose 
country was the whole universe. If this land, which he 
honoured and rendered illustrious by his residence, be not 
permitted to keep his mortal remains, at least we shall 
possess his heart, which beat so warmly for liberty: it 
will watch over us in the midst of the combat, and sustain 
us in the arduous strugzle in which we are engaged. Like 
to the beacon-light which guides the mariner bewildered 
by tenpests, the torch of his genius will point out our 
way through the storms of revolution. Brave Helenists, 
it ig in unton that the strength of the people consists; let 
us stifle every private resentment, and only think of 
the great work we have undertaken. Let us prove to 

Europe that our courage has been strengthened by adver- 
sity, and that we are still worthy of the rank held by our 
ancestors. If we should fail in this noble attempt, what 
shame will it not bring on our country, upon which the 
eyesof the universe are now fixed. If vanquished, how 
shalt we bear to live in a land so full of the great deeds of 
our ancestors ? The first step has been taken; it is now 
too late to retract. See the ian of Thermopyle rising 
all bloody fron their tombs and crying to you * What! 
you are frightened by the number of your enemies? 
And did not we, during three days, check the progress 
or the innumerable host of Xerxes? We fell over- 
powered by numbers, but at least we sold our lives dearly, 
and thereby saved Greece from the yoke of the stranger.’ 

rave Helenists, this is not a time to be lost in useless 
words. You know as well as I do the situation of our 
country. Let us imitate the example of our forefathers. 
Let us swear upon the tombs of Lord Byron, of Bozzaris, 
and of all the brave men that have perished in our cause, 
that we will never lay down our arms until our native soil 
shall be purged from our enemies. Let us drive back 
these Mussulman Lords to the deserts which vomited them 
forth, and let Greece, raised from her ruins by the hands 
of her children, serve as an example to those people who 
are still, owing to a disgraceful indolence, kept under the 
empoisoned daggers of tyranny.” 














Pretty and Handsome.—A pretty woman gains, at first 
sight, your tender affections, as a handsome woman, by 
degrees, commands your respect; for she often carries, 
with regularity of features, a sternness in them very incom- 
patible with the rapid attractions of sweetness and affability. 


Cheap and authentic History of England.—We can 





Advertisement, 


DOLBY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORIES. 

The most popular and useful of all the London cheap publi- 

cations. 

This day are published, Part I. to XII (each Part, price 1s. 

comprising 96 demy 8vo pages, and four Wood Engravings, 

from original Designs, by W. H. Brooke, Esq. executed by 

Mr. White) of ™ 
UME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND, witHovT ANY ABRIDGMENT WHATEVER, and 
somsinaed to the Coronation of his Majesty King George the 
ourth. 

Vols. I. and IIL. in extra boards, price 6s. 6d. each, com- 

prising the first Twelve Parts, with Forty-eight original En- 

gravings, by W. H. Brooke, Esq. are just published. 

The object of the pias wowerr a of this Work is to present to 

the Public, in the first instance, a History or ENeLaAnyp—in 
Design novel—in execution unsurpassed—and in Price un- 
precedented. 
The History of England will be a Work in every respect 
eoimplete in itself, and totally unconnected with other His- 
tories, which are immediately to follow. {t will be com- 
pleted in about 28 Parts, in a Year, and will be embellished 
with about One Hundred and Twenty original Engravings, 
by the above-mentioned Artists. 

To Parents, Guardians, Tutors, and all Persons desirous of 
acquiring or imparting Historical Knowledge, this Edition of 
the History of England is, with theutmost deference, offered. 
In order to impress all the important Historical Facts on the 
memory of Young Persons, and to renovate that of Adults, 
Sections of Interrogatories are introduced at regular intervals, 
with reference to the page, colunm, and paragraph where 
the solutions will be found 

The most celebrated and authentic Histories, Antient and 
Modern, are preparing for the Press, on the same Plan. 

The History of Rome, on the same plan, is just com- 
menced. Sold by T. Smiru, 13, Paradise-street, Liverpool, of 
whom a Prospectus may be obtained, gratis. 











Worrespondence. 
INFANT SCHOOLS. 


for de 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The subject of education has of late years ex- 
perienced the attention of all classes as one of growing 
importance, and its general diffusion will mark the present 
era in a very distinguished way. The first statesmen in 
the country think it not beneath their talents to investi- 
gate the affairs of the parish-schools, and évery day seems 
to throw new light on a science which is still in its in- 
fancy. I was much gratified on seeing the account of the 
meeting lately held in London, at which the Marquis of 
Lansdown presided, in order to bring into more general 
notice the subject of schools for infants, or those children 
who are too young for admission into our common charity- 
schools. 1 know not what degree of attention has been 
paid in Liverpool to institutions of the nature I am ad- 
vocating, but I am certain that a little reflection will at 
once show their desirableness. I had lately an opportunity 
of viewing one of the earliest of these interesting establish. 
ments at Bristol, and of conversing with its intelligent 
superintendent, Mr. Goyder, who has published a work 
on the subject of infant day-schools. Every thing I saw 
convinced me of the truth of Mr. Brougham’s remarks at 
the meeting I have alluded to. The fact is, that the 
education of the poor is seldom commenced early enough 
to counteract the impressions made between the ages of 
two and six, when’ it is now propesed to receive them. 
Few of us can fail to recollect the effects of impressions 
at this early period of life, during which time it is that, 
among the lower classes, children are seldom taken care 
of as they ought to be; for, with the best intentions, the 
parents, from a variety of causes, are commonly unable 
to do it; and hence habits are formed and confirmed 
which no subsequent treatment can overpower. The 
visitors of our common schools can attest this from every 
day experience. The eagerness with which mothers press 
forward to obtain admission for their children into the 
Bristol Infant Schoo} is a convincing proof of the esti- 
mation in which it is held, whilst the happiness, comfort, 
and security of the children is the theme of admiration 
among all visitors. Here every thing of a vicious ten- 
dency is far removed from them, and the first dawnings 








with confidence recommend to the attention of our readers 
Dolby’s publication of Hume and Smollett’s ae of. 
England. It is well printed, of a handsome size, and by | 
far the cheapest national work we have ever met with.— 
See adv. 


| fectly prepared for a severe discipline ; and, having been 


of reason are watched and; made available for the most 
valuable purposes. When at an age for removal to other 
and more advanced schools, the children are found per- 


*+trained in the way they should go,” the work of farther 
instruction goes on without the numerous drawbacks 
which now throw so many difficulties in the preceptor’s 
path. 

I have been induced to make the foregoing remarks in 
the hope of drawing the attention of the patrons of educa- 
tion to this new branch of charity; and, in Liverpool, 
where we have a superabundance of schools, would it not 
be well to turn some of them into this direction ? 

A FRIEND TO EDUCATION. 


THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Being in some degree interested in education, 
I went to Mr. Hamilton’s lecture on Monday evening, 
and was, as most of the company were likewise, highly 








lic, and will, doubtless, receive that attention it deserves. 
Tt is utterly opposed tc the reigning manner of teaching, 
and therefore is likely to meet with much opposition. Of 
its superiority over all the plans I know, and I am ac- 
quainted with those of Perry, Lancaster, and Bell, I will 
give you a striking fact. Being myself in a slight degree 
skilled in French, I thought it unfair to draw any conclu- 
sions from my own personal experience, and I called im- 
mediately after the lecture on a friend, who knew nothing 
of the language in question, and commenced the lesson 
in the way prescribed by Mr. Hamilton. In a few minutes 
I perfectly succeeded in teaching the portion of St. John’s 
Gospel treated of in the lecture, and had the pleasure of 
hearing my pupil read and construe the French as readily 
as I could myself. 

The system of Mr. Hamilton is applicable to the ma- 
thematics, geography, and all other oral instruction, as 
well as to the languages; and I must add, it interferes 
materially with that of Dr. Bell, and contradicts some of 
his favourite positions ; but wherever it does so, it mani- 
festly has the advantage. 

Dr. Bell sets out with one grand principle—mutual 
tuition, or instruction by means of the scholars themselves. 
This is what he lays claim to as his invention; and so far 
it is generally conceded to him; the benevolent Dr. 
Briggs, of this town, when mayor of Kendal, having in- 
troduced this peculiarity into the Blue School of that 
place, some time before Mr. Lancaster did the same thing 
in his school at London. Whatever there is more in Dr. 
Bell’s system, and there is much and-excellent, Mr. H. ar- 
ranges under the head of general laws;. and whether these 
be more or less different to those the Doctor approves, 
still there is no new invention, but merely a variety of 
application. 

So far Mr. Hamilton does not come in contact. 
But Dr. Bell lays down as a law, und places no ‘slight 
stress upon. it, that ‘‘it is not what is done for a 
boy, but what he does for himself, that is of any benefit 
to him.” This. Mr. Hamilton controverts in toto, and 
says every thing ought to be repeatedly told the pupil, till 
he is perfectly master of the subject in hand. Here Mr. 
Hamilton is decidedly right; and if some of our best scho- 
lars were to teach in this way, their pupils at the Univer- 
sity must, in the nature of things, stand far before others 
taught in the usual way ;. for this reason,—because the 
knowledge is. much sooner communicated, and J think 
equally well retained. 

Mr. Hamilton’s method, it will be perceived, throws 
the onus from the pupil on the tutor; therefore teachers 
will probably oppose it. But parents ought to look to the 
benefit of their children, and not to the comfort or ease of 
their schoolmaster. If Mr. H.’s system is grafted into 
Dr. Bell’s, which it very easily may, it will be a great 
improvement, and much more work may be accomplished, 
and much better, than is the case. Mr. H. will, I think, 
perform all he engages in his advertisements, if he does. 








not go beyond it. 


gratified. Mr. Hamilton’s system is now before the pub- - 
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That these observations may have their due weight, 
J wish it to be understood that I know nothing more of 
Mr. Hamilton than what I saw atthe lecture. I never spoke 
to him, and it is not likely I ever shall. He seems a man 
of great modesty, and of uncommon urbanity and gentle- 
ness, or he would not so quietly, and- yet so completely 
have reproved that pert gentleman who pretended to know 
so much of French pronunciation.* As this person is by 
no means incognitus, I will only remind him that he came 
into the room free of expense; and that in the beginning 
of the lecture, Mr. H. disclaimed every thing like supe- 
riority of information. It was the manner, not the matter 
which he took in hand. However, as it happened, Mr. 
Hamilton was unquestionably: right.—Yours, &c. 

PRECEPTOR. 

Liverpool, June 24, 1824 

* We think Preceptor is somewhat too severe in the term 
he has adopted here. We fecollect the circumstance per- 
fectly, and although we the mterruption somewhat 


thou; 
uncivil at the time, we ‘should not have so deemed it had not 
the person who offered the interruption been at the same 





time wrong in point of fact. Wemust, however, observe, | 


that we know Frenchmen who fall into the same error, and 
persist in it, that when the preposition avec is followed by a 
consonant the final ¢ is not sounded; but the word pro- 
nounced as if it were avez. The person who maintained 
this in Mr. Hamilton’s room, no doubt thought he was right, 
and that he was not violating the rules of decorum, by de- 
livering his opinion; and we re, , that had he been cor- 
rect in point of fact, we could have pardoned his want of 
y on ion; because a person, who comes be- 

fore the publie with such high pretensions as Mr. Hamilton, 
must expect to have those pretensions questioned; and must 
to put dewn cavillers by argument. In this case 
were 7 mi pleased at his conduct 

upon occasion to which we allude. As there may be 
some of our readers, who may not be aware of the point at 
issue, and as it relates toa query in pronunciation, we shall 
briefly state it. Mr. Hamilton’s pupils were gg at 
his dictation, a chapter from the New Testament. en 
they came to the words avec Dieu, they pronounce the final ¢ 
(avek Diew.) A tleman present declared that this was in- 
correct; as the final c before a consonant ought not to be 
sounded. The proper pronunciation was therefore avez Dieu. 
Mr. Hamilton very observed, that the gentleman who 
had interrupted him wasdecidedly inthe wrong. Theprepo- 
sition avec, he stated, was oo! written avecques ; the 
fimal.s had first been omitted, when it became av 3 after 
which the que was dropped, and the word was written avec’ 
with an apostrophe. his apostrophe was now discontinued, 
but the final c was still soundedas before. This explanation 


ig very satisfactory; but we wonder that there could have 
been any doubt upon the subject, as Chambaud’s Dictionary 
decides the matter. Avec being there written avek. As this 


is a word of perpetual recurrence, we have thought proper to 
enter thus at large upon a point which ought to be well un- 
derstood,—kat. Kal. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Perceiving in your notices to correspondents that 
you have received a communication from a Mr. Sperans, 
we must beg leave to remark that this gentleman does 
not belong to our firm. We do not mean this as the 
slightest disparagement to the said person, but merely 
for the sake of suum cuique ; since it is certainly not he 
who has sent you the translations from Laun, or the vin- 
dication of Kotzebue. 

The circumstance has induced Your Reader to propose, 
that, in order to avoid confusion for the future, your 
old friend, LZ. Man, shall henceferth be exclusively 
eharged with our articles, and that he shall transmit them 
to you in his own name. We are, indeed, not quite so 
convinced of his abilities as your politeness has sometimes 
urged you to assure of yourself, and we find still much 
to desire in him; yet, when we consider his long services, 
and the gtrong attachment which he has always shown for 
every one “amongst us, we must declare, in the full sin- 
cerity of our hearts, that we often deeply regret our 
inability of making him quite so comfortably situated as 
we could wish. Our regret is even-strengthened by the 
exemplary delicacy with which he refrains from making 
us any reproaches. We cannot deny that he might, on 
some occasions, have accused us of a palpable neglect of 
his interest; but such is his good will towards us that he 
always finds means to asctibe such occurrences to un- 
toward circumstances over which we had no control. 

Not wishing, however, to annoy you with our private 
affairs, we conclude with informing you that we have 
gommissioned our abovementioned agent to prepare va» 





-— 





rious communications for your fifth volume, and that they 
will be forwarded in due course. 

In the meantime, we wish you health, wealth, and 
prosperity in all your lawful undertakings, and remain, 
most sincerely, yours, 

HOMO, STUD{OSUS, SPERANS, and Co. 

Liverpool, June 22, 1824. 





LORD BYRON. 


—>—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The difference in opinion between your corre- 
spondent, Leigh Waldegrave, and myself is so very in- 
considerable, that I should scarcely have deemed a reply 
needful, if the main purport of his letter had not been 
to implicate you for giving publicity to my sentiments on 
the character and tendency of the writings of the late 
Lord Byron. I am, therefore, called upon to say, that, 
so far from your opinion being in accordance with my 
own, I believe it was your intention to have devoted a 
corner of your paper in honour of his memory; and that, 
in admitting my humble communication, you merely did 
so out of the fairness of your editorial capacity ; for which, 
Sir, allow me to return you my best acknowledgments, 
particularly as I now find there are those in the world 
that would not act so impartially as you have done, through 
motives, as I should consider, of fulse delicacy. The 
term is certainly harsh; but can it be otherwise than false 
delicacy, when a man telle me, that, while living, he 
execrated—mark ! Mr. Editor, execrated the Noble Lord 
for his writings ; and ngw, because he is no more, nothing 
is to be said or heard of him but what is replete with 
high-sounding praise? This is precisely what I am most 
desirous should be condemned ; for it ought to be remem- 
bered, that, although the man is dead, his works are yet 
alive, and the result of them equally injurious to morality. 
Nay, indeed, I may venture to go further, and say, they 
are likely to be much more so than they ever were, 
because of the many virtues that have been ascribed 
to him by several of our journalists, and the very tender 
manner in which his faults have mostly been touched 
upon :—tenderness that is altogether incompatible with 
the public weal, and against which I have already entered 
my protest, although Leigh Waldegrave would fain it 
had not been so. As for the other remarks of your cor- 
respondent, they are of minor importance, and a word, 
in conclusion, may suffice. That we are not Egyptians, 
I can also thank God; but then, if, in the particular to 
which in my former letter I referred, the Egyptian code 
had been acted upon by Englishmen, I think, truly, the 
reputation of Voltaire, and many others of like feeling, 
would have been in the shade long ago, and, in my judg- 
ment, very justly so too.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool. ‘ 

Sey 
LOVE AND HONOUR. 


ee eed 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—One of your late Kaleidoscopes contained a query 
(love and honour) to which I have in vain looked for an 
answer. For want of a better, I beg leave to offer you 
my opinion upon the subject. When a man, after he is 
engaged to one woman, is so unfortunate as to fall in 
love with another, he ought to do his utmost to conquer 
this second affection. If he cannot do this, he ought to 
acquaint the lady with the unfortunate circumstance; but 
still adhere to his engagement.——I give my opinion 
with great diffidence, and shall be always open to con- 
viction, if a better should be offered.—Y ours, respectfully, 

Bury, June 71, 1824. P, 


NO CYNIC, 


| 


Majesty, and we understand proceeds to London immedi- 
ately after the concert. Our limits will not allow us to say 
as much as we could wish, on a subject so truly interest- 
ing to the musical world. We understand, that durin 
her short stay in Dublin she has been visited by upwards 
of 20,000 persons, amongst whom were some of the prin- 
cipal of nobility. This prodigy of science is only three 
years and seven months old ; her powers of execution on 
the harp are said to exceed belief; and in her per- 
formance she evinces proofs of extraordinary memory, 
which seem almost supernatural. Some of our readers 
may doubt our statememt when we say that this infant, 
who weighs only twenty-nine pounds, performs with mas- 
terly execution, long and difficult concertos; but we have 
been ing to a gentleman fully competent to forma 
judgment on the subject, and we have no hesitation in 
ss thus favourably of this singularly-talented in- 
‘ant. 

The day for the concert will be announced in the Liver- 
pool Courier. 





Co Correspondents, 


L’Hermits en ITartz.—The pleasing work of M. Jouy, an 
original translation of which has appeared in the Kaleido- 
scope before it has been published in London, consists of 
two volumes. The first volume has been completed, and 
the second will commence next week with the first num. 
ber of our fifth volume. When it is completed, our readers 
will have an original translation of a work of one of the 
most popular writers of the age, the French copy of which 
cost more than two-thirds of the price of the whole volume 
of the Kaleidoscope. We merely mention this as one proof, 
that, in the conduct of our own work, we do not lose sight 
of our motto, “ Utile dulct.” 








Taz HAMILTONIAN System.—We have received a long letter 
on this subject from Sedulitas, to whom we would suggest 
more sedulous attention to the construction of his sentences. 
Asan excuse for the obscure parts (of which he appears 
himself aware) he pleads haste: but we cannot admit the 
plea. If aman is so pressed for time as not to be able todo 
a thing properly, he had much better not attempt it at all: 
but we cannot conceive how a person who has received a 
liberal education, and professes to write upon grammar and 
languages, could pen such a sentence as the following, 
however pressed he might be for time. For our own parts, 
it appears to us that the sentence is so very circuitous 
and obscure, that it could not have been written off hand, 
but must have been studied for the purpose of puzzling us. 
The following is a literal transcript: —* I went (to Mr. H.’s 
lecture) with a mind prejudiced by the dictates of common 
sense, aud came away with the same prejudices doubly in- 
tensed.” We have met with many strange literary speci- 
mens in our time, but few surpassing this: and, we must 
also observe, that we cannot conceive that a writer, whose 
mind is prejudiced, and whose prejudices, by his own confes- 
sion, are doubly intensed, isa very fit person to enter upon a 
dispassionate consiaeration of any system of education. 


Tue Liver Brrp.—A very beautiful stuffed bird has been 
brought to our office, where it will be permitted to re- 
main for inspection the whole of this day. The indi- 
vidual to whom it belongs, calls it the Liver Bird, from 
which some antiquarians derive the name of our native 
town. We know nothing of ornithology ourselves; and we 
have been taught to regard our corporation bird as the cren- 
ture of fiction, like the renowned Phenix. The specimen 
which we now invite our readers to examine, may be fami 
liar to naturalists; but we must be permitted to observe, 
that if there be such a bird as the Liver, this must be one of 
the species, as the resemblance it bears to gur best represen- 
tation of that bird Is most remarkable. It is about two 
feet high, and of a most elegant and symmetrical form.— 
As this specimen has excited much curiosity, we hope some 
person, versed in this-branch of natural history, will take 
the trouble to call and look at it, whilst the opportunity 
presents itself. 








FILTERING MACHINE.—Next week we shall introduce the de« 
scription of the filtering machine, noticed by Dr. Traill 
his lectures. It will be illustrated by an engraving. 


Several communications are unavoidably postponed ta our 
next, amongst which is the Haunted Chamber, which shall 
most assuredly have a place in the first number of our 








- _ MUSICAL PRODIGY.. Ma ak 

We congratulate the lovers of genius on the arrival in 
our town of the Infant Lyra: we learn that this pheno- 
menon stays expressly for Don Celestino Bruguera’s Con- 


cert. This —. -gifted little girl cannot fail to at- 
tract notice. in on her way for presentation to his 


5th 3—P. of Bury——Philo—and X. ¥. Z. are also re. 
served for our next. 
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IMPOLICY OF SLAVERY, 


{From the Liverpool Mercury of October 31, 1823.] 
—- 

We trust the whole of the circumstances connected with 
the late occurrences in Demerara will undergo the fuliest 
investigation ; many of the statements appear, as we have 
already observed, to be grossly exaggerated, evidently 
with the intention of preventing the discussion of this sub- 
ject; but surely the monstrous proposition can never be 
entertained, that an evil exists in the British dominions of 
so dreadful a character that neither its circumstances nor 
mode of remedy are to be subjects of discussion! There 
is, however, one feature in the case, which we cannot pass 
over: it does not appear that any white person has suf- 
fered ; we must therefore be allowed to doubt, whether, if 
the whites had shown the same degree of feeling, and 
evinced the same degree of civilization, in their warfare, 
as the poor blacks, there would have been so much sacri- 
fice of life. The forbearance of the negroes ought at least 
to have entitled them to more merciful treatment. 

The planters seem violently opposed to the interference 
of the mother country in their concerns: we shall therefore 
call the attention of the country to the management of its 
own; to an examination of how far we participate in the 
crimes of the system, by the support we give to it, by 
bounties to keep up. the price of slave produce, and by 
armies to keep the slaves in subjection :—these are clearly 
our own concerns;—these we may be allowed to investigate! 
And surely we shall not be told that the slaves will rise in 
rebellion if we attempt to interfere with the bounties on 
the exportation of sugar ! 


— 


In the cruelty and injustice of negro slavery, in the 
misery it occasions, and the devastation which it spreads 
over the face of the earth, all the thinking part of mankind 
are agreed; how, indeed, is it pcssible there can be two 
opinions on the subject, when, to say nothing of the slave 
trade, it has long been a matter of public notoriety, that 
the slaves in the West Indies are degradingly driven like 
cattle by the whip at their labour, which, for nearly half 
the year, lasts for one half the night, as well as the whole 
day.*—That they are held and dealt with as property, and 
often branded as such with a hot iron.—That they are 
liable to be sold at the will of their master, or for payment 
of his debts, and the nearest ties in life are thus rent 
asunder.—That they are liable, whether male or female, 
to be exposed and degradingly punished at the caprice, not 





* I¢ remains yet to be seen whether the colonists will ame- 
Morate the treatment of the slaves, in accordance with the 


—->>-<e—. 


only of the master or overseer, but of the meanest driver. 
That thev are compelled to work on the Sabbath for their 
own subsistence, which is, in fact, for their master’s profit. 
That the advantages of religious instruction, and of the 
marriage tie, are almost universally withheld from them. 
—That the most unrestrained licentiousness prevails 
amongst them, and is exhibited in a degrading, disgusting, 
and depopulating promiscuous intercourse, encouraged by 
the debaucheries of the whites——-That they can hold no 
property ; their evidence is not received, and hence laws 
for their protection are but a mockery.—The reader will 
be ready to exclaim, ‘* Surely there must be some great 
and palpable gain arising from this system, to induce its 
maintenance for a single hour!”” But what will be his 
astonishment to find, that instead of gain, it is attended 
with great and enormous loss; that such is its inherent 
impolicy, that if it had not been supported and protected 
by bounties and prohibitions, it would long since have been 
ameliorated and finally have fallen. 

The protecting bounties and prohibitions mostly apply 
to sugar, which is the chief production of our West India 
Colonies.—They are: 

L—A bounty which {s paid on the exportation of refined 
sugar, and which raises the price of all sugar in the home- 
market about 63. per cwt. above its natural price. 

IL—-A high duty of 10s. per ewt. above what is paid from 
the West Indies, imposed on sugar, the produce of the British 
dominions in India. 

Ill.—Prohibitory duties on sugar grown in ajl other parts 
of the world. 

Thus we see that the cruel system pursued in the British 
West Indies requires to be supported by a bounty paid by 
the people of England, and to be protected, not only from 
the competition of the produce of free labour, but also 
from that of milder systems of slave labour. But though 
such injustice and cruelty may flourish for a time, yet the 
present state of slavery is a clear illustration of the position, 
that an all-wise Creator has made it the interest of every 
man to do right; that whatever is contrary to justice and 
humanity, must be equally contrary to sound policy ; that 
interest and duty are indissolubly bound together. 

Had commerce been carried on with enlarged and en- 
lightened views of self-interest, and especially if united 
with motives of benevolence and humanity, how would 
knowledge and civilization have marked the steps of Eu- 
ropeans, and have been extended from the coasts to the 
interior of Africa! Instead of which, we have spread 
barbarism and desolation on her coasts, and thereby formed 
a formidable barrier to our intercourse with the more 
civilized interior! Had these views and these motives 
characterized our intercourse with India, how would dark- 
ness, ignorance, and idolatry have been disappearing 
amongst her vast population! Then might we, at this 
day, have been exchanging the produce of a vastly-ex- 





resolutions of the House of Commons. 


tended manufacturing industry, for the cheap productions 


of voluntary labour on the fertile soils of Africa and of 
India. But how widely different has been our conduct ! 

What but absolute infatuation could have induced the 
Europeans to destroy the native inhabitants of the West 
Indies, in order to re-people those islands, at an enormous 

expense, from the coast of Africa! And what but absolute 
infatuation can it have been, which in this country has 
actually led us to reject sugar, if produced by the labour of 
the African on his native soil ; and at the same time to give 
a bounty on the produce of his labour, when converted into 
a slave, and forced to cultivate the now-exhausted soils of 
our West India islands! Such is truly the state of things; 
and how lamentable is it that after condemning and abo- 
lishing the African slave trade, we should still be support 
ing, with enormous pecuniary sacrifices, the remnant of 
our wickedness and folly ! 

Let us look at the map of the world. We know that 
sugar can be produced at least thirty degrees on each side 
of the Equator; we know also, that an acre of good land, 
in those climates, will produce as many pounds.of sugar 
as our land does of wheat; and that, if it were not for 
duties and bounties, sugar might be supplied in great plenty 
at a verycheap rate. Who then can sufficiently condemn a 
policy, which holds in chains of bondage 700,000 of our 
fellow-beings ; and for the very sake of maintaining this 
oppressive and wicked system, confines us to a few little 
colonies for our supply of one of the most valuable and 
important of all foreign productions! Who can sofficiently 
condemn a policy, which, for the sake of furnishing to 
these poor miserable beings the few things with which 
their masters may choose to supply them, restricts and sa- 
crifices an unforced and beneficial commerce, with tens, 
nay hundreds of millions in Asia, Africa, and America, 
whose unrestrained choice would range through the almost 
indefinitely varied field of our manufacturing inventions! 

Theimpolicy of bounties to raise the price of che produce 
of slave labour, and their injurious effects on the condition 
of the slave population, might be clearly illustrated by a 
comparison of the state of the British West India colonies, 
with those of Spain and Portugal, and with the United 
States. These bounties have enabled the British planters 
to be absent from, and to neglect their own concerns, and 
to delegate to others the tremendous responsibilities of 
their situation; this characteristic of the British system is 
the fruitful source from which most of its peculiar evils 
arise. The colonies of Spain and Portugal have been 
compelled to support themselves; they have neither had 
bounties on their produce, nor the expenses of a standing 
army, paid by the mother country. Their system of treat- 
ment is more mild; they encourage emancipation, and 
have vast numbers of free labourers*; and these are the 





* Free men are variously employed: they often cultivate 
the land for their own use and profit; but under the present 
constitution of things, in the European colonies, they are 





very averse to hire themselves to perform field labour that 
being the employment of slaves driven by the whip 
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Lmpolicy of Slavery. 














eountries which are underselling the British sugar planters, 
in all the markets of Europe. 

With prices of produce, sometimes so low as not to pay 
for the importation of slaves, the slave population of the 
United States has augmented by natural increase, after 
allowing for importation, about one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. in thirty years; whilst, with prices compara- 
tively high, and with the large importation into Jamaica, 
during the same period, of 188,785 slaves, the slave po- 
pulation of that island has only increased from 250,000 to 
845,252, showing, when compared with the United States, 
a destruction or waste of human life, or a counteraction of 
its tendency to increase, of 400,000 in the short period of 
thirty years, And this is the country, which, thirty years 
ago, only produced one-tenth part of the cotton which 
was then produced in the island of Jamaica, but which 

‘snow produces nearly one-thousand times the quantity it 
then did; whilst its culture in Jamaica has been nearly 
abandoned ! 

That a system which destroys the lives or prevents the 
existence, of 400,000 human beings in one island in thirty 
years, is desperately wicked, whether it yields profit or loss, 
there can be no question ; but if these lives may be reckoned 
worth £50 each (and nearly half of them have actually been 
replaced by purchase) the pecuniary sacrifice to the country 
will be no less than £20,000,000 in this one island, and as 
that contains not one-half of the slave population of the 
West India colonies, the whole sacrifice will amount to up- 

- wards of £40,000,000, which, at six per cent. interest, would 
make £2,400,000 per annum, or 15s. per cwt. on 160,000 
tons of sugar, being the annual consumption of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland! No wonder that the West~Zndians 

- should feel the enormous expense of this cruel system press 
so heavily upon them! No wonder that the share the 
country has borne of that expense is felt to be insufficient ; 
and that they have lately sought for further protection, 
declaring, that without it they shall be ruined! And so 
they will, by the operation of the general laws, ordained 
by a just and wise Providence, if they continue to adhere 
to a system which is radically wicked and unjust, and 
which must fall. 

Slavery being a forced and unnatural state of society, 
ean only exist with high prices-of produce, and becomes 
gradually extinguished in a competition with free labour. 
Thus we see it gradually diminishing in the northern 
parts of the United States, where there is the greatest com- 
petition of free labour, and where slave labour is therefore 
of least value; and, on the contrary, in those States, as we 

. proceed southward, where there is less competition of free 

- labour, and its profits are therefore increased, there we see 

‘glavery in its worst form ; for in proportion to the prices 
of produce, or the profits of the system, are its severities. 

‘ Low prices of produce, also, compel the adoption of the 

«best and most economical systems ; and thus lead almost 

- necessarily to an improved treatment of the slaves; and, 
in point of fact, low prices of produce have generally been 
beneficial to the slaves; whilst high prices have as gene- 
rally been injurious to them. High prices alone have 
supported the destructive system which has kept slavery 
in existence, for slavery can only exist where the popula- 
tion is in a ratio greatly below the demand for labour. 
In Jamaica, we have seen how the population has been 
kept down, and slavery has been upheld, by means of that 
system ; for it is obvious, that were the population as great 
there in proportion as it is in England, there could exist 
no temptation to maintain slavery. Who, indeed, in this 
country, would ever think of holding men in slavery with 

“w hope of profit? And what but the waste of human life 
which has taken place in the West Indies, has there pre- 
vented a gradual approach to such a state of things ? 


-~ An increase in the supply of men, as of any article, 

makes them bear a less price, until at length they become 
worth nothing as saleable property ; but this is no loss to 
their master; for, by industry and good management, he 
will have a great increase of produce, and probably of in- 





come; but even if his income remains the same, it will 
have the stability of landed income, instead of the unjust 
and uncertain tenure of property in the persons and lives 
of his fellow men. Wherever slavery exists, land is of 
little value. We seldom hear a planter speak of the num- 
ber of his acres, but of the number of his slaves. In the 
United States, land of a worse quality, and more unfavour- 
ably situated, if cultivated by free men, is worth more than 
double the price of better Jand,-in a better situation, in the 
same district, when that land is cultivated by slaves. The 
continuance, therefore, of such a system of oppression, of 





wickedness, of impolicy, and of folly, is almost incredible 
in this enlightened age; especially as it would unquestion- 
ably fall by its own weight, if it were left to itself. But 
we have not left it to itself; we are now paying in bounty 
to keep up the prices of sugar, and in establishments and 
armies,.to keep the slaves in subjection, about two millions 
annually! And all this, we are distinctly told by the plant- 
ers, is not sufficient. Three millions more, according to 
their estimates, must be given them to afford even a mo- 
derate remuneration, which altogether would make an 
expense to the country of seven pounds annually, for every 
slave held in bondage. 

Great as this pecuniary sacrifice is, it is not all that we 
are called upon to make; we are called upon to support a 
system, the effects of which have ever been to hinder the pro- 
gress of improvement, and to spread barbarism in iis stead ; 
a system, every where marked by the destruction of the very 
soil, and still more by its tendency to the destruction of 
every virtuous and moral feeling, no less in the master than 
intheslave. We are called upon to bind down the energies 
of the country, and to exclude that competition which 
would certainly destroy this wretched system. The rapid 
extension of our commerce, since its opening with South 
America and India, cramped and restricted as it still is, is 
abundantly sufficient to show what that extension might 
have been, under a conduct governed by more liberal and 
enlightened views. We have seen, for instance, the cot- 
ton-trade, not only giving full employment to the popula. 
tion of the districts in England where it is now carried on; 
but, since the removal of some absurd regulations in the 
last Session of Parliament, we have seen with delight some 
branches of this trade extending to Ireland, and presenting 
the best means of improving and raising her depressed 
population! Had we but employed the means within our 
own power, of diffusing employment, civilization, and 
comfort, over the regions of Asia, Africa, and America, we 
should long since have received in return, employment and 
comfort for the suffering and depressed, though generous- 
minded population of Ireland! and even now, if we will 
but pursue this policy, we shall soon reap an abundant re- 
ward. 

But if we are still to make such immense sacrifices for 
the colonies, we ought at least to receive in return an 
overflow of wealth and prosperity from them. But in- 
stead of this, we shall find, that to the general pros- 
perity of this country there are two grand exceptions— 
the West Indies and Ireland. The slavery of the West 
Indies, and the condition of a large part of the popu- 
lation of Ireland, form two dark stains on the other- 
wise bright and cheering picture. No true friend to this 
country can be indifferent to the condition of our Irish 
brethren. Now the most cursory observer, in contempla- 
ting the state of Ireland, cannot fail toremark the immense 
superiority of the condition of the north as compared with 
the south. The employment afforded by the linen trade 
in the north, is an obvious cause of this superiority, and 
points out to us a practical remedy for the distress of the 
other parts of that country ; and here it is most important 
to remark, that from the recent rapid increase of the cotton 
trade, we see a part of it already beginning to flow towards 
Ireland, so as to afford the most cheering hopes of what 
might be soon effected by a liberal and enlightened policy. 
It might, indeed, be incontestibly shown, that the very 
same restrictions which mainly serve to maintain the 
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energies and. prevent the prosperity of Ireland ; and that 
the same remedy, namely, the removal of those restrictions, 
will tend to relieve them both. What is chiefly required, in 
order to produce this happy result, is, that the people of 
England should cease to make the sacrifices, which they are 
now compelled to make, in the shape of bounties and pro. 
tecting and prohibiting duties, and which are the grand 
means of perpetuating both the evils in question; both 
the slavery of our colonies, and the misery and degradation 
of a great part of Ireland. 

The unrestricted commerce of the world, and the com. 
petition of free labour, would necessarily introduce im. 
proved systems into our West India colonies ; would gta. 
dually ameliorate the treatment of the slaves, and finally 
extinguish slavery itself; these colonies, enjoying their 
natural advantages, would not then need to fear the come 
petition of any other part of the world. 

The unrestricted commerce of the world would give em. 
ployment to Ireland ; her population would then exchange 
idleness and rags for industry and comfort; her fine 
streams, now wasting their powers, would give motion to 
numerous manufactories; her grain and provisions, now 
compelled to seek a market in other countries, would then 
find ample demand amongst her own improved population, 

We have already observed, that it might at least have 
been expected, that in sacrificing such immense national 
advantages, we should have had some manifest and pal. 
pable compensation in the enormous wealth and unpa. 
ralleled prosperity of those for whose benefit the sacrifice 
is made. Is then the present system of colonial cultivation 
advantageous to the planters? If it be, of what do they 
complain? »Have they not the unrestrained use and full 
control of their slaves? Have they not the privilege of 
importing their produce at a less duty than other countries ? 
Have they not bounties also on its re-exportatien? Yet 
we hear every day that West Indian cultivation is no lon. 
ger profitable, and that, without further sacrifices on the 
part of the mother country, the planters will be ruined. 
But can the planters suppose that this country. is prepared 
to make these further sacrifices ? to submit to still heavier 
burdens, for no other purpose than to support an unjust 
system, which is at the same time unprofitable, not only 
to the country, but to themselves? Instead of looking any 
longer for such ruinous. support, let them employ the 
means of improvement which are amply within their 
power. Let them examine what it is that enables their 
competitors to undersell them ; they will soon perceive, that 
if the advantages of one system of slavery, as compared 
even with another system of slavery, are so great and ob- 
vious as they will find them to be, the comparative advan- 
tages of free labour will prove infinitely greater ! 

We have seen that the cultivation of indigo, by free 
labour, in the East Indies, has almost wholly superseded 
its cultivation by slaves in the Western world; and this. 
was the only article which could bear the high charges of 
conveyance to Europe during the monopoly of the East 
India Company If the obstructions to our commerce 
with India were removed, similar success would, doubtless, | 
attend the culture of sugar and cotton, so as to compel the 
adoption of free labour in the West Indies. It is useless, 
however, to pursue a subject which has been so completely 
established, that all controversy upon it must now be for 
ever at rest ; and referring the reader to Hodgson’s Letter 
to Say, we,shall only just state, that amongst the many 
proofs of the advantages of free labour, the experiment of 
gradually raising slaves to the rank of free men, was most 
successfully tried in the British West Indies, by Joshua 
Steel! By the substitution of hope of reward for force 
and fear; by treating his slaves as human beings, this be- 
nevolent individual stopped the gradual decrease in their | 
numbers; and, after following this system. for the short 
period of only four years and three months, he tripled the 
annual net produce of his estate. 

Amongst all the obvious disadvantages of slave labour, 








bondage of the colonial slaves, also serve to bind down the 


there is none more striking than its tendency to dete- 
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riorate the soil. To those who are at all acquainted with 
the slave cultivation, either of the United States or of the 
West Indies, the fact is so well known, and so universally 
admitted, as to make any proofs unnecessary. Wherever 
slaves are used, the master thinks comparatively little of 
sparing them, but has recourse to their sinews for every 
thing; cattle are, therefore, far less employed than they 
ought to be, and hence slave countries are behind all others 
in agricultural improvements. Our own soils would wear 
out, if constantly cultivated, even with wheat, with bar- 


‘ley, or with oats. But, happily, the people of England 


are not slaves! they eat beef and mutton, they wear wool- 
len cloth, and leather shoes. A demand for these articles 
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promotes the introduction of cattle, and of green crops, 
which manure the soil, and preserve its fertility. 

If the change from slavery to freedom was attended both 
with danger and with loss, who would even then be found 
to advocate the continuance of slavery? But when its 
policy has been so fully proved, let us hope that the en- 
lightened part of the West Indians themselves will unite 
with us to extirpate this evil. And when it is considered 
that the sacrifices that are now making to perpetuate slavery,’ 
would be more than sufficient to purchase the entire re- 
demption of all the slaves at the earliest period they could 
be prepared for freedom; who can entertain any doubt, 
that if the subject was properly investigated, and the in- 
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terests and claims of the planters, and those of their op- 
pressed slaves fairly taken into consideration, a plan might 
be devised and adopted which would prove greatly benefi- 
cial alike to planters, to the slaves, and to the country at 
large? 

Do not these things call for investigation ? Can any in- 
dividual, who feels an interest in the prosperity of his 
country, or in the happiness of his fellow-creatures, refuse 
to examine whether they are true? And, if convinced of 
their truth, shall we be guiltless if we hold our peace, or 
relax our efforts until the whole mass of this iniquitous 
system, with all its ruinous effects, is understood and felt 
by the country. . 





(ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION) ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE IMPOLICY OF SLAVERY, 
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EXPLANATION. 


The shaded part of the map, including $0 degrees on each side the equator, represents the countries suitable for the growth of sugar, so far as climate is concerned. 


The parts entirely black represent the colony of Demerara, &c. on the Continent of South America, the Island of Jamaica, and the West India Islands, under the British flag; 


and are 


The part 


hibitions for the support of slavery in the West Indies. 


the countries to which we are at present confined for the supply of sugar, except by paying higher duties on that article from other quarters. 


horizontally shaded includes nearly the whole of Africa, from which we are prevented obtaining sugar by the devastating effects of the slave trade, and also by pros 


The diagonal shading represents Hindostan, from which our trade in sugar is restricted and limited by high duties. 


The perpendicular shading (covering neatly the whole of the Continent of South America, the whole of Mexico, Arabia, China, New Holland, the Indian Archipelago, other 
js'ands, &c ) represents the large extent of territory from which we can derive no sugar, owing to prohibitory duties. 


All these duties and prohibitions, restricting or prohibiting us from trade in sugar with those vast territories, and consequently from the advantages of a proportionate increase 
in the consumption of British manufactures, to an extent that would give employment to the destitute population of Ireland and Great Britain—all are imposed for the exclusive 
stection end support of slave cultivation in the West Indian colonies; colonies which form but insignificant specks in the map, in point of extent, as indeed they are insignix 





es and inadequate with reference to the prospective increase of a commerce commensurate with the unrestricted operations of British capital, enterprise, and industry. 


Remarks 


ON THE PROBABLE EXTENSION OF BRITISH COMMERCE. 


No oné who will take the pains to examine the subject, 
an entertain ahy doubt that the earth is capable of pro- 
@ucing a sufficiency for all its inhabitants; and that, by 
the aid of machinery, comforts and luxuries may be manu- 


factured to an extent far beyond what any country now, 


enjoys. There can, therefore, be no imaginable limit to 
the further extension of commerce, but that of the power 
of the earth to produce, or of man to manufacture the com- 
forts and luxuries of life to the full extent of the desire to 
enjoy them. The object of commerce being to make 
those exchanges of the products of manufacturing or agri- 
cultural industry, which difference of climate, soil, or other 
circumstances renders advantageous ; such exchange will 
be most extensive and beneficial between countries where 
_ those are most varied. - 

Sugar and cotton being the great productions of warm 
elimates, must consequently be the great objects of the 
foreign commerce of Great Britain, and to them these re- 
marks will chiefly apply. 

The people of this country or Ireland have no disincli- 
nation ‘to consume sugar if they can obtain it; it is esti- 
mated, that many individuals do consume 80lb. per an- 

um, being about five times as much as our average con- 
sumption for each individual in the British empire. If 
the duties on sugar were reduced as the consumption in- 
creases, the revenue would sustain no loss. If the con- 
sumption was four times as great, the rate of duty might 
be reduced to one-fourth ; and then, witha free trade, we 
might have brown sugar at 3d. per Ib. 
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. No objection anywhete exists on the part of the people 
to the use of British manufactures, which are, with little 
exception, cheaper than: those of any other country ; and 
it is shown, in the Report of the Liverpool East India As- 
sociation, that if the duty on sugar was removed, a native 
of India would be able to procure five. pieces of British 
calico in return for the sugar which his labour, if applied 
to its cultivation, would produce, in the time which would 
be occupied in manufacturing one piece of such calico in 
India; but the high duty on the sugar to be received in 
payment prevents the sale of the British goods as. effec- 
tually as a duty laid.on their export. The population of 
England, and especially that of the cotton districts, is now 
generally well employed. And Great Britain having 
about double the population of Ireland, it is fair to calcu. 
late, that one half more added to our present foreign com- 
merce, would be more than sufficient to relieve that portion 
of Ireland which is now in distress from want of employ- 
ment. 

The probability of obtaining such increase may be 
judged by the following facts : 

I.—The consumption of cotton in Great Britain is about 
160,000,000 of pounds annually. 

11.—If one half that quantity is consumed at home, it will 
be 4Ib. for every individual, and no one who has seen much of 
the pdor in England, and more especially of Ireland, will con- 
tend that even all our population are sufficently clothed. 

I1l.—If the population of our Eastern-dominions took from 
us half a pound weight each of cotton goods, being’ only one- 
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eighth part of the rate of consumption in Great Britain, 6 
would be enough to give ample employment to Ireland. F 

IV.«The slaves in our West India Islands, by being made 
free, would not only raise more produce, but also consume 
much more of our manufactures Thus would Great Britaiti 
find within her own dominions abundant scope for the exten- 
sion of her commerce, and share with the rest of the world 
the vast field which would be opened beyond them. 


V.—If the population of the whole world is estimated at 
900,000,000, and if their habits, were improved so as to enable 
them to consume as much asthe population of the British 
dominions, it would protably amount to about eight or ten 
times the extent of the present cotton manufactures of the 
whole world; leaving an ample field to reward the exertions of 
other countries which might adopt the same enlightened 
policy. But though with respect to Africa, it may truly be 
said, that the crimes and devastations ‘of ages cannot be re- 
paired at once; and ages may still elapse before she is restored 
to the state in which European commerce found her; and 
though this may be true, it is no argument against making a 
commencement. 


In conclusion, we may say—that among all the absurd 
and impolitic restrictions which still fetter our commerce, 
the greatest obstruction of all to its extension is to be found 
it the effects of the devastation made to procure slaves on 
the coast of Africa, and the sacrifices we arenow making 
to support the system of Slave cultivation inthe West 
Indies. 
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